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A simple graphic presentation of a basic improver ent 
in tooth brushes. It illustrates the power of a negative 
idea skillfully handled. 


Just as the “Bristle Picker’ instantly conveys the story 
N DISPLAY of this improved product, even to one who cannot 
@ ee read English, there may be an equally simple picture 
image to dramatize your product. 
Our work is to find that key to instant comprehension 


that is the selling essence of effective displays. Have 
an Einson-Freeman representative contribute to Your 
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make news 
...and CIRCULATION 


R eapinc from top to bottom 
are some of the reasons why 327,- 
000 people buy the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN every morning. 


And these reasons must be good 
—not merely because the editors of 
the AMERICAN know that such 
features should produce circulation 
—but because circulation depart- 
ment, news truck drivers and dealers 
know that they do produce circula- 
tion—and lots of it. 


The daily NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN has stepped up its circulation 
130,000 since 1929. Not through 
contests, premiums or prizes, but 
through editorial vigor—complete 
news coverage presented succinctly, 
dramatically—through the increas- 
ing interest in its exclusive features 
—the variety and genius of its 


contributors. The NEW YORK 


AMERICAN has grown through 
keeping its whole editorial tone in 
tune with the city it serves. 


With 327,000 people buying it 
every morning, the AMERICAN’s 
circulation is second among New 
York standard size morning news- 
papers. 
by 100,000 in city circulation; and 
in the 30 wealthiest districts of 
New York it is bought by 133,000 
people, exceeding the sales of the 
third paper by more than 37,000. 


It exceeds the third paper 


This thorough-going sales job 
that the AMERICAN is doing for 
itself is an indication of the equally 
good selling job it will do for ad- 
vertisers who have good products to 
sell to the people of this market. 


P.S.—The AMERICAN ’s base 
milline rate is 22c lower than the 


third morning newspaper. 


New ork American 
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- The Human Side - 


Chopstick Shortage 


One of the things that the World's Fair, in Chicago, is to 
blame for is—a chopstick shortage! It proves that the Oriental 
mind is a clever one. Bamboo chopsticks normally sell, whole- 
sale, at about 1% cents a pair. 


A Chicago Chinese conceived the idea of translating the good 
American names of the Joneses, Smiths, Zyrkiwskis, Kupfer- 
steins, Granopouloses and Bodenschatzes into Chinese, painting 
the translation on the chopsticks and selling them for a nickel 
a pair. 


Result—chopstick stocks in the U. S. A. depleted; cables to 
China to rush more, queues of chopstick buyers in line. The 
old human interest in selling. Whole families from the sticks 
buying chopsticks. With the family moniker on ‘em in neat 
Chinese. 


Now that the World’s Fair is about over, it is violating no 
confidence to say that the idea was worth, net, from $40 to 
$50 a day. Perhaps the shade of Bret Harte, somewhere, is 
chuckling. 


Return of a Prodigal 


We keep hearing stories which demonstrate the truly great 
salesmanship of Italy's incomparable Mussolini. An Italian who 
had served under the Premier in the Italian army during the 
World War migrated shortly afterward to the United States. 
He had known Mussolini but slightly. The Blackshirts and the 
march on Rome not yet having made Mussolini a world figure, 
he had attached no particular importance to the acquaintance- 


ship. 


The man was a sandblaster by trade, capable but somewhat 
more impractical and idealistic than a sandblaster should be. 
Losing money in his own sandblasting company in New York, a 
friend of SALES MANAGEMENT'S obtained a job for him in New- 
ark. For a dozen years the friend heard no more of him. Then 
a short time ago the Italian popped into his office looking quite 
gloomy. He informed him that the sandblasting business in the 
United States being anything but what it might be, he was 
going back to Italy. Besides, he wanted to see his old mother 
again. 


Our look 


friend ventured to suggest that the other didn’t 
as though he had enough money to get to 
Italy. The Italian admitted he had The 
American was curious. The Italian explained. He 
had written to Mussolini. Quite promptly there 
had come back a letter from the Premier himself, 
not only enclosing money for passage but offering 
the sandblaster a captaincy in his Naples guard or 
gendarmerie, or whatever it is that keeps Fascism 


very much in control there. 


not. 


down 


Out of such trivial human incidents do large 
and loyal followings grow. 


Skipper’s Harvest 


The yachting season being pretty much ended, a man from 
Texas arrived in New York the other day with $30,000 jp 
numerous greenbacks. The next day he went out with + to 
the swankier ports on Long Island. Everywhere he was giceted 
enthusiastically by delegations of yacht and cruiser skippers and 
chief engineers—wined and dined, probably, and otherwise made 
much of. 


Among these, in varying amounts, the Texan distributed his 
$30,000. The money was in gratitude for their cooperation jp 
specifying for their boats a particular brand of gasoline and 
oil. Since yacht owners seek only to have their boats ready and 
willing at their beck and call, and usually do not delve deeply 
into mechanical affairs and kinds of supplies purchased, the 
yacht skippers are said to be glad to cooperate with this oil 
company. They regard the annual distribution as a legitimate 
rake-off for services rendered. The skippers even may think, 
in spite of the advertisements, that one kind of gas is as good 
as another. 


The larger oil companies, however, notably the Standards, are 
inclined to frown on this practice. Admitting that it may have 
been quite prevalent a quarter-century ago—not only for yachts 
but for a lot of other types of mechanical equipment—they 
think, however, that it is dying, if not dead, by now. 


The general sales manager of one of them, to whom SM 
reported this incident, pointed out emphatically that under the 
oil code, adopted September 2, companies would be liable to a 
$500 fine for each offense. He was inclined to pooh-pooh the 
whole report. 


But the story came to SM from rather close quarters. 


Painless Mail Order 


Someone around the office of the Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago, (coin machines, pinboards, ice cream machines, etc.,) 
noticed some months ago that money often came in pinned to 
hastily scribbled notes on ragged bits of paper. Sometimes it 
was a bit of wrapping paper, sometimes apparently purloined 
from a child’s school tablet. Often the envelopes were obviously 
borrowed from the wife’s supply. 


“Sending orders, inquiries or money under such circumstances 
evidently is often a nuisance,” commented the discoverer. ‘Why 
not make it easier for them?’ (Many of the Mills’ customers 
are small shopkeepers with little or no office equipment.) 


So a neat batch of order sheets was printed; envelopes to 
match. The envelopes were—receiver-pay-postage type. Twenty 
envelopes and twenty sheets of paper were sent to lists of old 
customers and prospects. The idea was to make it easy to write 
or mail a nice, neat order. 


Results? In one month $150,000 of orders on these blanks! 


Sausages, Perfume and French Lingerie 


“CHICAGO BUTCHER MURDERS WIFE 
“WEDDING RING FOUND IN SAUSAGE GRINDER 
“Those headlines in a Middle Western newspaper undoubtedly 


cost sausage manufacturers and butchers a staggering sum. How 

far did they reach in their prejudicial influence on sausage sales? 

The lady who gave this recollection as her reason for not eating 
more of this palatable food lives in Boston 
was one of sixty persons who were asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Why don’t you eat more sausages and f1 
furters?’ She has connected that Chicago weddi 
ring with sausages for years.” 


Thus Prof. Vergil D. Reed, of Boston 
versity, opened his address last week before 
Boston Conference on Retail Distribution. He 
speaking on the subject, “Consumer Prejudice 
Factor in Marketing.” 
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HICAGO MERCHANTS must realize this: The 
World’s Fair is having a tremendous effect on 
people’s thinking—creating new, active ideas 
for better living. 

Take those fascinating modern homes. More than 
9,000,000 people have visited them, admired the ex- 
quisite, well appointed furnishings. 

4 certain group has responded actively: “We can 
have drapes, rugs, furniture like these. They’re in our 
price range. Salaries are increasing. Now we can buy.” 

This group is younger in years and spirits—has not 
settled down to the point of complacency—still wants 
new, modern things. 

These are the kind of people who read the Chicago 
American. They have chosen this paper because it pre- 
sents news dramatically, its whole appeal, in every 
department and feature, is to younger tastes. It is com- 
pletely modern. 

Chat’s the reason the Chicago American has attracted 
the largest group of evening readers in Chicago “who 
are or who think under 40”—more than 400,000 
farnilies. 

Here is a huge market that will spend at least $500,- 
000.000 during the next twelve months for merchandise. 

The American market responds. For six consecutive 
years, through 1933, the Chicago American has led all 


CHICAGO 


we” for new furnisl 


Chicago daily newspapers in furniture advertising 


lineage. 

No merchant should underestimate the possibilities 
of this market for a greatly increased business in home 
furnishings. 

The shrewd merchant will advertise consistently where 
this greater furniture buying will be done—in these 
more than 400,000 youthful, responsive Chicago Amer- 
ican homes. 
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oddities to remind the marketing men gathered there that buying 
is often anything but a logical procedure—a factor which no} 
enough manufacturers and retailers seem to appreciate. 


Among the strange prejudices he cited: 
The association of all types of sausage with dogs. 


The doggedness with which buyers located among the Penp. 
sylvania Dutch refuse to consider buying wooden beds because 
of the fear of bedbugs—yet they buy mattresses which are much 
more easily infested. 


The prejudice in favor of French perfumes and French clothes 
among American women, which leads them to pay as much as 
thirty-five times the price the same garments or items sell fo; 
at retail in France. 


The strange prejudice against typewritten letters for personal 
correspondence, in spite of the fact 
that such a letter is considerate of 
the reader, since it puts the mes- 
sage in legible form. 


War-torn and starving Europe's 
refusal to eat American and Argen- 
tine corn because “it is fit only for 
the feeding of swine.” 


Among the methods for fighting 
such marketing handicaps, Profes- 
sor Reed cited: recommendation of 
recognized authorities, pictures of 
the product in use in association with other accepted products 
or outstanding people, public demonstrations, exhibits, tests and 
shows; widespread sampling; advertising, especially cooperative 
if an entire industry is affected; test campaigns in trial markets 
to unearth prejudices and overcome them before going into the 
general market. 


Repentance and Conversion 


Because we do not wish to embarrass him, we'll call him 
Mr, Samuel Spalding and intimate that he heads a company—one 
of the biggest in the field—which sells a specialty item of 
household equipment—an item which must be specified for every 
home that is built. 


Several years ago when profits were still plentiful, Mr. Spald- 
ing decided he could afford, at last, a truly magnificent home 
in the country. Nothing would be too good for this house. He 
set about happily planning its every detail. 


In consultation with his architects, he ultimately came to the 
specifications for the line of equipment he himself manufactured. 
He thumbed through his catalog. He thumbed through again. 
A third time. 


Suddenly he saw his own products through new eyes. Why, 
there wasn’t a single piece of equipment beautiful enough in 
style or finish for his magnificent home! It was all “staple” 
stuff. There was nothing there that was truly beautiful—some- 
thing that would satisfy the seeker after luxury, nothing that 
would appeal to those whose decisions depended upon factors 
other than price. 


Pocketing his pride, he had his home equipped with a product 
put out by one of his stiffest competitors, a competitor who 
had sponsored some new, exquisitely designed products of which 
Mr. Spalding had been, until this moment, utterly contemptuous. 


Not many months elapsed before Mr. Spalding’s company pro- 
duced a high-style line in several price ranges. The best talent 
obtainable was hired to do the designing. Style crept into even 
the low-priced lines. And Mr. Spalding was so pleased with 
the results that he built another house, this time equipped with 
products bearing his own cherished trade-mark. 


Which, to date, is the most expensive conversion to better 
product design which has swum into our ken. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October 1, 1933: 


Colonel Ayres 
of the Cleve- 
land Trust 
Company, who 
has production 


The Greatest Rise 
Since 1790 records dating 
back to 1790, 


says that “industrial production advanced from March to 
July with a sustained vigor never before equaled or even 
approached in our economic history. The percentage in- 
crease during that period was more than three times as 
great as that of any previous four months in our history.” 


@ @ @ Since March recovery effort may be divided 
into cycles. 1. From March through July we were pre par- 
ing for recovery and in so doing we achieved a considerable 
measure of recovery. 2. Now we are trying to adjust our- 
selves to the new conditions—and it is proving more 
painful than most of us expected. 3. The next phase is 
for the new partnership of government and business to 
make some profits. 


@ @ @ And the time is fast coming when Mr. Roose- 
velt will have to announce what, if anything, he will do 
on that much-argued-about subject of inflation. Business 
men, through the Committee for the Nation, are bombard- 
ing him daily for action, and on the first of January will 
come a Congress which a straw-vote shows stands 95 per 
cent in favor of printing more greenbacks. 


@ @ @ Every time the demand for monetary inflation 
grows heated the President shows his resourcefulness by 
countering with a form of budgetary inflation. During 
the fortnight he (1) had the Federal Reserve step up 
the purchase of ‘governments,’ (2) appropriated 75 
million for the needy, (3) offered to loan cotton farmers 
10 cents a pound on their cotton if they cut down next 
year's planting—a possible loan of 400 million, (3) an- 
nounced through Secretary Ickes that the $3,300,000,000 
public works fund will be exhausted by January 1, (4) 
announced the construction of 50 million dollars’ worth 
of army houses, (5) announced plans for spending 25 
million at once for building subsistence homesteads, (6) 
formulated tentative plans for releasing $2,000,000,000 
to depositors in closed banks, (7) arranged to loan rail- 
toads the money to buy 700,000 tons of rails, (8) indicated 
the carly recognition of Russia and the opening up of that 
potential billion-dollar market for machinery, cotton, build- 
ing materials, etc. 


® @ @ We wonder if the President will not have 
something important to say on or about the fourth of this 
month. We have no inside information. It’s just a hunch, 
based on the fact that most of his announcements have 
come on that date, and also that he must know, master 
psychologist that he is, that the blue eagle isn’t quite as 
chipper as he was, and that the country soon will need some- 
thing new to worship. 


® @ e@ At the moment there seems to be very little 
confidence about price levels. The theory still persists 
that prices are destined to go much higher, but no one 
knows how or when this will happen, or whether there 
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will be enough purchasing power to sustain high volume 
at high prices. True, two million or more men are back 
at work and minimum wages have been raised, but the 
white collar workers are no better off, nor has there been 
much increase in the spending power of laborers receiving 
more than the minimum. 


Normally September business 
stands about 16 per cent 
above the July low, but the 
latest Irving Fisher Index of 
Business Conditions shows a 
gain of only 3 per cent. The 
index of business compiled 
weekly by the New York Herald Tribune shows that we 
have lost about one-quarter of the gain made since March, 
and are now back to the level prevailing at the end of 
June. § 


The State. 


of Business 


@ @ @ Individual industries during the 

showed the following changes: 

Bank Debits: For the first week in September gained 10 
per cent over last year, but in the following week, 
which included only five business days, the total was 
11 per cent below, last year. 

Steel Production: Was declined from the peak of 59 pet 
cent of capacity in July to about 41-43, with automobile 
makers and can companies taking most of the produc- 
tion. 

Car Loadings: For the week ending September 16 were 
64.3 per cent of the 10-year average. 

Electrical Output: After languishing slightly for a month, 
turned up for the week ending September 20, and 
showed good increases both over last year and the pre- 
ceding week. 

Oil Output: Dropped by 1.1 per cent as production re- 
strictions were imposed. Stocks of crude oil and gaso- 
line diminished. 

Lumber Production: Remains relatively steady, but it is 
reported that the mills are optimistic. 

Department Store Sales: August volumes were 31 per 
cent above the March low point, and 16 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1932, but Septem- 
ber figures are likely to be less encouraging. Sales in 
the metropolitan area of New York, for example, for 
the first half of the month show a decrease of 6.5 per 
cent from last year, but bad weather was a cause. The 
following week sales jumped to 110 per cent of last year. 


fortnight 


@ @ e@ According to electric power figures, manufac- 
turing activity is showing best comparisons with a year 
ago in the central industrial section (Pittsburgh to St. 
Louis), and in the Rocky Mountain States, with the New 
England and Southern territories ranking second. 


@ @ @ Cigarette production in August, according to 
figures just released by the Government, improved 17.4 
per cent over last year. Cigars turned up 6.4 per cent. 


@ @ @ Another Government release this week was 
very surprising. Despite the drop of the dollar in terms 
of foreign currency, we had an unfavorable trade balance of 


$24,000,000 in August, but of greater significance was 
the fact that the total foreign trade improved 43 per cent 
over the same month last year. 


@ @ @ All forms of Federal tax collections show an 
upward trend and the Secretary of the Treasury says he 
would not be surprised if during the balance of the year 
the Government would show the first surplus since 1930. 


@ @ @ This week the Irving Fisher Commodity Index 
of Wholesale Prices stands at 71.6 (1926 equals 100). 
The purchasing power of the wholesale dollar was 139.7 
as compared with 181.7 in March. 


Makers of 
time- recording 
instruments — 


Time Clock Sales | . 
Hit New High tional ‘Time. 


R ecording 

Company, 
Stromberg Electric Company, Simplex Time-Recorder 
Company—report the largest volume of sales in their his- 
tory since July 1. The smallest increase shown by any 
of the companies mentioned above was 150 per cent over 
1932, while the first-named company reports an increase 
of from 400 to 500 per cent. 


@ @ @ Employment and payrolls ordinarily show but 
little change between July and August; the average per- 
centage of increase in employment between July and 
August during the last ten years having been 0.2 per cent, 
and in payrolls 1.5 per cent. This year August showed 
a 6.4 per cent gain in employment, and 11.6 per cent 
gain in payrolls. Largest gains in employment were: Beet 
Sugar 55.2 per cent (seasonal) ; locomotive industry 32.9; 
and increases of more than 20 per cent in confectionery, 
millinery, textile machinery, and typewriter manufacturers; 
closely followed by machine tools 17.5; radios 15; rayon 
12.3; iron and steel 12.2; machine shops 12.2. 


@ @ @ Newspaper advertising has gone definitely over 
the comparable 1932 month with the total of 52 cities, as 
checked by Media Records, Inc., up 9.5 per cent; retail, 
up 6.9; general, 16.6; automotive, 43.1; department store, 
12; classified, 3.4; and only financial lagging behind with 
a —14. 


@ @ @ Latest reports from the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve District show plant employment 15 per cent 
greater than a year ago, and 20 per cent more freight 
movement. 


@ @ @ ‘The number of telephones in service started 
to increase the first two weeks in September after twenty- 
one months of steady loss. 


@ @ @ Life insurance sales likewise increased last 
month over the year before for the first time in nineteen 
months. Industrial life insurance—probably responding to 
the increase in employment—provided most of the increase. 


@ @ @ Final figures on August construction contracts, 


as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, show a gain 
of 28 per cent over July and the largest monthly total 
thus far reported for 1933. For the elapsed eight months 
of 1933, contracts were only two-thirds as large as last 
year. As yet there is no upturn in residential building. 
Public works and public utilities are responsible for the 
gain. The Dodge organization estimates that 60 per cent 
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of the $450,000,000, which probably will be spent in the 
last four months of the year, will come from publicly 
financed work. 


@ @ @ The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company of Louis. 
ville is rushing an additional seven-story plant to comple. 
tion, and present factories are working day and night on 
four shifts of six hours each. The principal product of 
the company is the menthol-cooled Spud cigarette, which 
was aggressively and fearlessly promoted throughout the 
depression. Net earnings for the first half of this year 
quadrupled earnings for the same period last year, and 
set a new high record im the history of the firm. 


A. W. Robertson, 
Westinghouse Chair. 
man, told the Con- 
troller’s Institute last 
week that “we will 
make no progress if 
we are always heii. 
tating to the end that no man will be thrown out of work, 
or that no overproduction or overexpansion will result from 
the change. Every machine that has a place in our eco- 
nomic life is a labor-saving machine and has given great 
wealth to the world which, in turn, has enabled the people 
of the world to employ and be employed.” (See SM, 
September 15, 1933, page 296) 


Super 
Mechanization 


@ @ @ According to a compilation made by Rand 
McNally & Company, nearly 16 per cent of the banks 
have closed during the past year, but the total banking 
resources of the nation have declined less than 10 per cent. 
The deflationary policy can be seen from the decline of 
nearly 19 per cent in loans and discounts. 


@ @ @ But the credit expansion plan of the Federal 
Reserve System now is beginning to take hold. Business 
loans, not including security loans, gained $35,000,000 in 
the past week, but the total for reserve bank members 


was only 91 per cent of the total on the corresponding 
date last year. 


@ @ @ There has been some letdown in automobile 
production and sales, but it seems probable that automobile 
business will be greater in the last half of the year than 
in the first—which is contrary to normal trends. Buick’s 
deliveries in the first ten days of September were 182 pet 
cent of last year; Pontiac sales in the same period were 
greater by 1,662 units than last year. 


@ @ @ State gasoline taxes seem to have reached 4 
point of diminishing returns. For the year to date the 
total collections are off 3 per cent. Automobile registra- 
tions for the first half of the year were 5.1 per cent under 
last year. 


@ @ @ “A Pooled Accounts’ credit plan has been 
sponsored by the Association of Commerce in Milwaukee. 
Debtors are invited to bring in all their accumulated bills 
and state the difference between their income and necessary 
living expenses. The Association receives a lump sum 
payment each month, and allocates the money among the 
various creditors. Each is given equal treatment. 


@ @ @ A separate credit pooling plan protects the 
debtor from threats or garnishments by the more aggres- 
sive creditors, and from the extra expenses which these 
actions entail. The plan seems practical. Why wouldnt 
it be a logical development of the functions of trade asso- 
ciations ? 


Who's 
or OW 


Who 


Ruppert’s photo by Press Features 
Syndicate; Dunk’s by Price Studios, 


(Left) Soup Surge: A. 
C. Dorrance, president of 
Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, has announced his 
intention to take ad- 
vantage of the “upward 
surge in American busi- 
ness” by increasing its 
magazine campaign 100,- 
000,000 pages and by 
running half-page adver- 
tisements in newspapers 
in key cities—represent- 
ing the largest program 
in the company’s history. 
Soup activity on the part 
of Heinz, Phillips and 
other packers, however, 
is also said to be re- 
sponsible. 


Inc.; Dorrance by Wide World. Diggers: 


Detroit. 


named the Jacob Ruppert. 
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(Below) Premium Promoter: 
Howard W. Dunk, executive 
head of the Manufacturers’ 
Merchandise Advertising As- 
sociation, who tells plans to 
stimulate consumer buying— 
especially through premium 
offers. (See page 322.) 


Ex-mechanic Walter P. Chrysler reverts to type on a steam 
shovel at the ground-breaking for the new $350,000 administration building 
for the De Soto and Chrysler divisions of the Chrysler Corporation at 


Below him, left to right, are Ledyard Mitchell, chairman of 
Chrysler Export Corporation; J. E. Fields, president of Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, and Byron Foy, president of De Soto Motor Corporation. 


(Above) Switches: J. 
E. Sayre, sales manager 
of Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, for the last 
six years, has resigned to 
join Montgomery Ward 
& Company, Chicago. 
Distributors gave testi- 
mony of his effectiveness 
in building up the Kel- 
vinator business by pre- 
senting him with a 


Cadillac V-12. 


(Left) Venturesome: The brewers are turning to Adventure for advertising. 
One of the first of them was Irving Friedman, president of Kings’ Brewery, 
Brooklyn, whose fortunes were chronicled in SM September 15. Mr. Friedman 
sponsored Jimmie Mattern’s attempt at a round-the-world flight record, and 
has since been sought by other expeditionists. 
Richard E. Byrd’s flagship on his second Antarctic expedition has been 
Col. Ruppert, brewer, real estate operator, owner 
of the New York Yankees baseball club, has been “prompted,” says Rear- 
Admiral Byrd, “solely by his interest in it as a great sporting venture.” It 
is expected, though, that Ruppert’s beer, as well as Tide Water oils and 
gasoline and many other well-known brands, will play their part in the success 
of the venture. 


Now comes the news that 


Now said to be doing as much business as its three 
leading competitors combined, Sonotone has scored 
a real depression success through a better product, 
better designed, better promoted and better sold. 


Sonotone Sales Hit New “High” 
Under Specialty Sales Plan 


Winning Team: Hugo Lieber (right) 


founder and head of Sonotone Corpora- 


tion, has been primarily responsible for 

the “product” development, and Dean 

Babbitt developed the specialty sales 

plan and organization that are putting 
it over. 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


HE Sonotone Corporation, New 
York City, headed by Dr. Hugo 
Lieber, was depression-born. It 
has also been depression-built. 
Against the competition of a dozen 
older companies (one of them, Gray- 
bar Electric, grandchild of American 
Telephone) Sonotone grew in three 
years to be probably the largest of 
all in hearing-aid sales. Last January 
its sales reached an all-time peak. 
Since then its February sales exceeded 
those of January by 23 per cent; 
March bettered February by 3 per cent 
April bettered March by. 3 per cent 
May bettered April by... 70 per cent 
June bettered May by ... 10 percent 
July bettered June by.... 18 per cent 
August bettered July by.. 50 per cent 


And September appears at this writ- 
ing to be more than 100 per cent 
better than August. 

In October, 1929, Dr. Lieber 
dropped the foreign make of earphone 
he had been representing in this coun- 
try and started an ‘electro-acoustic’ 
business of his own. Today Sono- 
tone’s business is said to be as large 
as that of its three nearest competitors. 

The reasons for this progress, 
especially in the last year, are simply 
the development of a needed product 
and of an effective sales plan for it. 

The market for hearing devices is 
large. There are 6,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who cannot hear without some 
form of aid. There are 19,000,000 
or 20,000,000 whose hearing is to 
some degree impaired. Probably 99 
per cent of these millions are sensitive 
about their ears. A goodly proportion 
of them feel they are losing some- 
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thing, socially and financially, because 
of them. When the various types of 
“telephonic’”’ hearing devices began to 
crop up in the last 20 or 30 years, 
to supplant the old ear trumpets and 
to combat the various quack means of 
ending or overcoming deafness, many 
of these were duly grateful. The 
telephonic devices improved in vol- 
ume and in tone. But the sound (in 
Dr. Lieber’s opinion, and in others) 
was still too artificial. Also it had a 
way of coming in gusts. Sometimes 
one received too much volume, and 
sometimes not enough, as the battery 
was strong or weak or the transmitter 
exposed to the speaker. There was 4 
lack, thought Dr. Lieber and his re- 
search staff, of proportion and cs- 
pecially of naturalness. 

These instruments depended on 
what is called “‘air-conduction,”’ with 
the receiver worn itn or on the eat. 


) 


Finally, last November, the Sono- 
tone people introduced the first port- 
able ‘bone conduction” type of hear- 
ing aid. As you learned in your high 
schools physics, certain solids conduct 
sound better than air. Certain bones 
do so, too, with most people. Hold 
a tuning fork to your teeth and prob- 
ably you will continue to receive the 
vibrations after your “ears” have lost 
them. (Beethoven is said to have 
used this principle, after becoming 
deaf, with a stick from teeth to piano 
sounding board.) Instead of placing 
a receiver in the ear, under the new 
Sonotone plan you placed a small 
oscillator (connected, of course, to a 
battery and transmitter, and, if need 
be, an amplifier, worn on your per- 
son) behind the ear, on the bone at 
the temple or on the teeth. It was 
found also that some people could 
hear through bone conduction after 
all forms of air conduction had failed. 
There was said to be a marked im- 
provement in clarity of sound. 


A Three-Point Sale Plan 


Leagues for the hard of hearing, 
deaf and dumb schools, aurists became 
interested. So did many individuals. 
Dr. Lieber and his research assistants 
went out among groups of them, 
demonstrating it. The New York 
Times, Milwaukee Journal, Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, Birmingham Post, Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post and _ other 
newspapers announced (usually with 
pictures on page 1), ‘Deaf Children 
Cry with Joy as They Hear’; ‘‘Seven- 
teen-Year-Old Youth Thrills at Sound 
of First Word”; “Device Gives Hear- 
ing through Temple and Forehead.” 
The “Lieber Oscillator’’ came in for 
plenty of play, but, of course, not the 
name of the Sonotone Corporation. 
The Chautauquan Daily told of the 
installation of Lieber equipment in 
that organization's amphitheatre, and 
the Motion Picture Herald estimated 
that the device might increase theatre 
receipts $2,500,000 weekly. 

Then, in August, the Sonotone peo- 
ple introduced a ‘‘super-powered” 
model, one and one-half times as 
powerful, and with a smaller oscil- 
lator. Its price was about double that 
of the old model. The sales plan for 
pushing it involved three important 
factors: better product design (the 
new model is chaste, simple, small and 
ractive); a comprehensive _ sales- 
motion plan; a program for’ ex- 
ading the sales organization along 
specialty selling lines. 

Up to the time of the introduction 
the bone conduction model the 
company had been selling through 48 
optical dealers throughout the country. 


oo B 


With these, Sonotone was only a side- 
line. When an individual came in 
and asked to try an instrument the 
merchant would show it to him. If 
he wanted a Sonotone, the merchant 
would let him have it. 

Dr. Lieber decided that the new 
Sonotone merited and demanded some 
real specialty selling. He called in as 
general sales manager Dean Babbitt. 
Mr. Babbitt had been vice-president 
in charge of sales of L C Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., and _ sales 
manager of the Safe Cabinet Division 
of Remington-Rand. Under his su- 
pervision a specialty sales organization 
has been developed, which now num- 
bers 462 retail salesmen (called ‘‘per- 
sonal service consultants’), working 
under 48 exclusive franchise dealers, 
who, in turn, are under the supervision 
of several division sales managers. 
The division managers—all of whom 
are experienced specialty sales execu- 
tives—are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Los Angeles. In 
addition, the corporation selis through 
representatives in 22 foreign countries. 
By the end of this year Mr. Babbitt 
expects the domestic retail sales force 
to number nearly 1,000 men. 

“The new set-up was formed,” he 
explained to SM, “because of our 
belief that hearing aids, like electric 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
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refrigerators, automobiles and_ type- 
writers, require quite a bit of personal 
explaining and a high degree of per- 
sonal service, to persuade the prospect 
to pay $135 or $150, and to meet his 
exact needs so that he will be satisfied 
with his purchase. We thought also 
that we could overcome the sensitive- 
ness and prejudice of some deafened 
people by going to them and allowing 
them to try the various instruments in 
their homes or offices. 1 think ours 
is the first specialty sales organization 
in the hearing appliance field. 

“Our present dealers function like 
branch houses,” he continued, ‘‘but 
they are really independent. They are 
chosen primarily on the basis of mer- 
chandising and organizing ability. If 
they have such ability, they can usually 
get the money for their operations 
locally. When they can’t, we show 
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them how to get financial help. They 
handle only Sonotones. They pur- 
chase their merchandise outright, carry 
their own inventories, do their own 
billing and collecting and their own 
advertising (though we give them 
newspaper advertisements and do 
direct mail work for them to lists 
which they supply). Most of the 
personal service consultants have been 
specialty salesmen and sales executives. 
They are fairly young—their average 
age, I guess, being 35 years. Of 
course, we have had to look pretty 
hard to get the right men. Then we 
have had to sell them on the possi- 
bilities of Sonotone. I think they are 
all making a good living now, though 

and we've only scratched the possi- 
bilities of the market. 

“All our men—division managers, 
dealers and salesmen—work on a 
straight commission basis. Nearly all 
of the salesmen are making a living 
at it. An average salesman can sell 
two aids a week, with a total com- 
mission of about $50. Some of them, 
however, sell as many as seven or 
eight, receiving about $200. The men 
are obtained usually from newspaper 
advertisements. One ad in the New 
York Times last May attracted 125 
men. This ad, headed, ‘Is this you 
OPPORTUNITY?’ told in detail the 
earnings in their first seven weeks of 
several typical men: a former sales- 
man, a former schoolboy, auditor, en- 
gineer, bank employe, advertising man 
and others, in selling a certain ‘new 
non-competitive specialty with basic 
patented features in an established 
industry.” Of the 125 with whom I 
conferred at a hotel about our plan, 
20 were chosen—on the basis more of 
intelligence and personality than of 
previous sales experience. Only one 
man left the meeting because of lack 
of interest in the product and the 
plan. 


Recruiting a Sales Force 


“This type of advertising is now 
being employed by the division man- 
agers to recruit additional salesmen in 
their territories.” 

Commenting on the company’s 
sharp sales increases in February and 
in May, as compared with the other 
months in the first half of the year, 
Mr. Babbitt pointed out that in Feb- 
ruary the company was in the midst 
of a campaign to hire salesmen. 
These were trained in the ensuing two 
months, as the nucleus of the retail 
organization—and as a test of the 
plan. Then in May there was another 
“hiring campaign.” The company is 
now hiring regularly. 

(Continued on page 325) ~~ 


Eastern Roads Join West in Rail 
Rate Cut; to Offer Scrip; Will 


Mean Big Saving in Sales Cost 


HE quiet but potent weapon 

of the consumer—refusal to 

buy—is at length terminat- 

ing the stand-pat attitude 
of the eastern railroads on the nef 
subject of passenger rates. 

As this issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT goes to press, represen- 
tatives of roads operating in the 
East, West and South are ex- 
pected to meet within a day or so Teo 
to take final action. Details of the 
plan to be adopted are not yet 
available, but they will involve 
some compromise between the 


plans tentatively approved by the wise *: Se wer 


eastern lines as a group and the 
western lines as a group. 
The western roads want a gen- 


portato 
eral two-cent coach fare, with 4 


Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad 
Mileage Books for Salesmen’ 


men back in the 
field if railroad 
rates for saleymen 
cut tw two 


cents a mile? 


In December, 1932, they an- 
nounced that the scrip books so 
lustily howled for would be avail- 
able February 1 at 2.7 cents a mile. 
Just as SALES MANAGEMENT had 


eous. One road sold 2,500,000 
miles of scrip transportation in 
February alone. Scores of compa- 
nies changed salesmen back to rail 
from auto transportation in the ter- 
ritory affected. (SM February 15, 
1933). Rail officials blinked. Per- 
haps there was something after 
all to this idea that high rates were 
keeping people from traveling on 
railroads. The experiment was 
successful enough to start western 
officials talking very soon of a gen- 
| eral reduction in rates to apply to 


Pullman fares scaled down and 
elimination of surcharge. The 
eastern group wants a basic fare 
of two cents for round trips andj 
three cents for one-way trips on any type of equip- 
ment. They will drop surcharges also. Some 
type of mileage book will be issued in both 
territories (the West now has them at 2.7 cents a 
mile). 

The action has been brewing for more than two 
years. The 3.6 cents per mile rate was a relic of 
war times. During the deflation it became more 
and more of an anomaly, and the companies that 
had been operating large numbers of traveling sales- 
men by train soon found themselves faced with 
sales costs out of all proportion to volume of busi- 
ness and prices. 

Discussion of rail rates, especially as they applied 
to sales costs, became general in the summer of 1932, 
when SALES MANAGEMENT printed its now well- 
known editorial, “Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad 
Mileage Books for Salesmen”. Letters poured into 
the editoral office by the score. In them was writ- 
ten the prophecy of change. 

SALES MANAGEMENT printed letters and more 
letters—some of them from companies that control 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of passenger busi- 
ness alone—to say nothing of a vastly greater freight 
revenue—and quietly placed copies of the magazine 
in the hands of every leading railroad president and 
passenger agent in the United States. 

The western roads were the first to see the light. 


. to rail men’s enlightenment, it 
brought vituperations from hundreds 
who were hot under the collar. 


all classes of passengers. 

Then came the Louisville & 
Nashville, whose president, W. R. 
Cole, is rather more consumer- 
minded than most railroad men, with the announce- 
ment that it would try 2-cent fares for everybody. 
While the company, in its financial statement issued 
only last week, declined to state definitely that the 
rate reduction was the prime factor in the better 
showing made during the last six months, the “‘test”’ 
period for the 2-cent fares (originally set for 6 
months) was extended another six months—a 
straightforward enough implication. 

Great Northern, impatient at the delay of any 
agreement between the eastern and western lines on 
general rate changes (the western lines were all for 
action earlier this year), in August announced that 
its fares were dropping to 2 cents immediately. 

As SALES MANAGEMENT pointed out (SM August 
15, “Wanted: Some Automobile Sales Managers for 
the Railroad Industry”), the steady and steep decline 
in railroad passenger business has not been a phenom- 
enon of the depression. Merely accentuated by the 
depression, it was a trend whose roots were grounded 
in a fundamental disregard of consumer wants. 

Firms covering eastern territory (except New Eng- 
land) will now be able to travel field men at a cost 
lower than during any period since before the War— 
a boon of no mean proportion for which the railroads 
should receive, as a result, not only the thanks of 
marketing men, but a vastly more generous measure 
of their sales-travel business. 


prophesied, demand was instantan- 


Newspaper Drive Starts 
to Move Cranberry 


Crop—Profitably 


ITH an experience of 17 

years in employing adver- 

tising and sales promotion 

to solve marketing prob- 
lems for its Eatmor brand, American 
Cranberry Exchange, New York, em- 
bracing 70 per cent of the cranberry 
growers, has met the current problem 
of a 10 per cent larger crop this year 
with a proportionately larger advertis- 
ing appropriation, and expects all 
570,000 barrels to be sold—at $1 a 
barrel higher price than non-member 
berries—by Christmas. 

To accomplish this, some 300 news- 
papers in every city of 40,000 or more 
in the United States and Canada will 
carry Eatmor messages every week for 
the next three months. In November 
and December space in eight mag- 
azines will be employed. So will 
promotional material—such as 1,500,- 
000 cardboard scoops and millions of 
cards and leaflets, suggesting some of 
45 ways of serving cranberries. So, 
incidentally, will publicity attendant 
to cranberry cocktails in connection 
with the decline and fall of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

But 90 per cent of the appropriation 
of $170,000 will be for paid news- 
paper space. 

“In the old days, when cranberries 
were considered merely an accessory 
to Thanksgiving and Christmas tur- 
keys,” said Charles F. McKinstry of 
the Gotham Advertising Company, 
who has been merchandising counsel 
to the exchange since 1921, “the 
growers received $4 to $5 a barrel. 
Today, thanks to consistent advertising 
of the ‘45 ways,’ the prices range 
from $8 to $9 a barrel. 

“Regardless of the size of the crop, 
which has run between 500,000 and 
700,000 barrels,” Mr. McKinstry em- 
phasized, ‘‘we have taken regularly 50 
cents a barrel for advertising. This 
not only has enabled our growers to 
dispose of all their berries, but has 
kept them out of price competition, 
and even out of the general price re- 
ductions involving virtually all prod- 
ucts during the depression. In 1932, 


for example, our growers got $1.20 a 
barrel more than in 193i. 

“The advertising also has length- 
ened the cranberry consumption ‘sea- 


son.’ Instead of being sold primarily 
in the one month between Thanksgiv- 
ing day and Christmas, they are now 
sold primarily for three—with canned 
cranberries extending the ‘season’ the 
year ‘round. The first newspaper 
insertion is 400 lines. Weekly in- 
sertions of 200 lines are run thereafter 
till Thanksgiving, and of 100 till 
Christmas.” 

America’s cranberries come chiefly 
from the Cape Cod district of Massa- 
chusetts, from New Jersey and Wis- 
consin. Though Mr. McKinstry would 
not say as much, it is said that the 
merchandising people of the Cran- 
berry Exchange have had trouble per- 
suading the “Puritans’’ among them 
of the advisability of suggesting cran- 
berry flavoring for stronger beverages. 
Certain gourmets, however, have 
worked out recipes, which probably 
will be widely publicized after No- 
vember 7. The cranberry cocktail, 
made by boiling with sugar in water, 
of course, already is a legal competitor 
to other fruit juices. To those who 
like their ‘cocktails’ stronger, how- 
ever, it is suggested that they take 
one part of the legal cranberry cock- 
tail, one part of vermouth and one 
of gin—and see what happens. 

“We have tried to develop effective 
and economical point-of-sale ma- 
terial,” Mr. McKinstry said. “To 
prevent the bruising of the berries 
with metal scoops, and to promote the 
Eatmor brand, we are now packing a 
cardboard scoop in each box (a box 
being a quarter of a barrel). These 
scoops, on which the grocer writes his 
price, and which carry a couple of 
promotional lines about Eatmor, are 
sent out flat and folded into shape by 
the grocers. 

“In 1931 we tried the experiment 
of putting a postcard in every box. On 
receipt of the card from a dealer we 
mailed him 100 little cook books for 
store distribution. The cost of these 
books was $8 a thousand. The de- 
mand was so great that the cost of 
the books ran up to $50,000. Last 
year, however, we accomplished the 
same purpose by sending out in each 
box an assortment of 12 recipe cards 
—at a cost of only 80 cents a thou- 
sand,” 
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‘and nourishment. Fresh 
cranberry sauce supplies all | 
| three. This sangy, ruby-red | 
| fruitis delicious with all meats — 
and poultry. 
Here is a simple way to | 
make it— 


“10-Minute” Cranberry Sauce 
(Stewed Cranberries) 

Boil 2 cups of water and 1% to | 
2 cups of sugar together 5 min- 

' utes, then add 4 cups Eatmor 

' Cranberries. Boil without stir- 
ring (5 minutes is usually suffi- | 
cient) until all the skins pop — 
open. Remove from fire when 
the popping stops, and allow 
the sauce to remain in vessel 
undisturbed until cool. 


Ask your grocer or fruit 
dealer for free Eatmor 
. Cranberry recipe cards. 
They give many 
delightful recipes for 
Eatmor Cranberries. 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Intensive newspaper advertising has 
brought good prices for crops, even 
during the depression, 


Strikingly successful in 
its cooperative advertising 
activities, t he American 
Cranberry Exchange has not 
only lengthened the season 
for its product by widening 
its uses, but has maintained 
its price straight through the 
depression. Last year the 
crops bearing the Eatmor 
brand brought $1.20 more 
per barrel than in 1931. This- 
year the Exchange will con- 
centrate 90 per cent of its 
appropriation in newspapers. 


Wages Up from 42.7 to 48.5 


According to Secretary Per- 
kins the average ‘ hourly 
earnings of manufacturing 
labor showed an _ increase 
from 42.7 cents per hour in the June 
15-July 15 period to 48.5 cents in the 
July 15-August 15 period, while the 
avy crage hou rs worked per week 
dropped from 42.3 to 38.G in the 89 
manufacturing industries which were 
surveyed. She estimates that the in- 
creased payroll amounted to $12,000, 
000. This is the first factual evidence 
of NRA results in boosting purchasing 
power. 


71 00 Ove pant 


Employment in Cotton 


The Cotton Textile Institute report 
ed to General Johnson the following 
record of employes in cotton textile 
plants: 320,000 in March, 356,000 in 
May, and 465,915 on September 1. 
The latter figure is 20,000 above the 
average for 1926. During September 
the industry was bothered both by 
strikes and lessened demand, and did 
not hold its gains. 


Price Fixing 


Codes containing price-fixing pro- 
visions do not seem to be getting 
anywhere. In every industry where 
they are suggested, such as in the 
retail field, there is violent disagree- 
ment among the various interested 
parties, and the Consumer's Board and 
various advisory economists counsel 
strongly against setting minimums. A 
further complication comes in the 
classification of outlets and the lack 
of uniform accounting. It may turn 
out that the disinclination of leading 
government officials to get very much 
concerned about the subject is based 
on their knowledge of coming infla- 
tion plans which might make price- 
fixing both unnecessary and impossi- 
ble. 


Why the Strikes? 


The many strikes going on at pres- 
ent are symptomatic of every period 
of recovery and are not necessarily a 
part and parcel of the NRA move- 
ment. Labor is, of course, feeling its 
oats and fighting for all it can get in 


Spot News on the NRA 


the way of power, but contact with 
actual conditions in many industries 
leads us to believe that the minimum 
wage provision of NRA is provoking 
labor trouble. In many concerns the 
minimum wage is becoming the maxt- 
mum. It is obvious that no real re- 
covery can come until there are wage 
increases in the upper brackets as well 
as in the lower. Men who used to 
earn $50 a week and now earn $25 
may join mentally in the buying pro- 
gram, but they have to let the other 
fellow do it. NRA officials are con- 
fining themselves to minimum stand 
ards and the other classes must take 
care of themselves. Hence the strikes 
and the rapid spread of unionization. 


Dumping Surplusses 


City prices are going up fast—8.4 
per cent in August—while farm prices 
are hesitating, and the spread between 
the two is getting wider, which is just 
the opposite of the government's in- 
tention because it reduces purchasing 
power of both groups. To counteract 
this, large amounts of our surplus 
commodities will be dumped abroad 
in China, Russia and other countries. 


The Shortest Code 


Our editorial desks are flooded 
every morning by printed copies of 
codes from Washington—an average 
of several dozen a day. Most of them 
are long, dreary affairs, showing the 
precision and verbosity of lawyers. A 
pleasing exception is the code of the 
American Association of Master Lock- 
smiths—12 clauses covered in a total 
of only 182 words. 


J. & J. Asks 36-Hour Week 


The head of Johnson & Johnson 
has made a formal request to the NRA 
for substitution of a 36-hour week in 
codes now allowing a maximum of 40 
hours, and offers to pay its workers on 
a six-hour day but at the same wage 
now provided for eight hours. The 
one consideration asked in return is 
the relinquishment of the machine- 
hour limitation of 80 hours a week. 
Actual experience will demonstrate, he 
says, whether an average manufacturer 
operating four shifts of six hours a 
day, with double the number of em- 
ployes, paying the same wages for six 
hours that are now paid for eight 
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hours under the code, can compete 
successfully with other manufacturers 
operating two shifts of eight hours 
each, five days per week. 


Vertical vs. Horizontal 


The National Chain Store Assvocia- 
tion, with 70 members oper ting 
60,000 stores and doing an annual 
business of approximately $2,000, 
000,000, was dissolved on September 
30. The former executive vice-presi- 
dent explained that the development 
of the NRA, with its need for indi- 
vidual chain organizations to associate 
themselves more closely with their re- 
spective trade groups, had led to the 
decision to disband the association. 


Lumber Likes NRA 


One of the most typical of the 
“rugged individualism” industries has 
accepted cooperation and likes it, ac- 
cording to the executive director of 
the Lumber Code Authority. He says 
there have been scarcely any cases of 
non-cooperation with which to deal, 
and few complaints involving basic 
principles. The answer may be that 
member units found their former ex- 
cessive individualism, with its profit. 
less selling, was suicidal. 


100 Codes 


As of September 25, 30 codes have 
been approved by the President, and 
public hearings on 67 more have been 
completed and are now in course of 
final preparation for submission to the 
President for his approval. In order 
to expedite hearings, NRA officials are 
grouping allied industries. For cx- 
ample, last week a public hearing was 
held for six associations allied with 
the publishing industry. 


Trade-Ins 


The President has signed the code 
of fair competition for the oil burner 
industry, which includes, among other 
interesting features: unfair compet! 
tion includes ‘trade-in allowances for 
a burner greater than the scrap value 
thereof.” . . . Likewise, “‘the sale of 
oil burners or oil-burning equipment 
below cost and/or below published 
prices filed with the Code Authority 


¥** COMPRESSION TE 


Thousands of car owners discovered their needs for 
new piston rings through a “compression tester.” 


“Compression Tester” Breaks All 
Sales Records for Hastings 


USINESS was running just a 

bit better than 1932 for the 

Hastings Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Hastings, Michigan, back 
in January and February. The plant 
was working on an average of 18 
hours a week and the outlook was 
rather so-so. More, the factory was 
only partly manned and the front office 
staff was a bit thin. 

Then— 

April became the biggest month in 
the company’s history. May was 
bigger yet. June outdid May. Busi- 
ness in June was greater than the two 
Junes of 1931 and 1932 combined. 

During the Spring and early Sum- 
mer months 60-hour weeks were com- 
mon; night work rather regular. 
Machines are now being operated at 
capacity eight hours a day. The office 
force has been trebled. The factory 
force has been trebled. One jobber in 
six weeks paid more money into the 
company’s till than he paid in all of 
1932. 

The company is ten years old and 
it has been introducing no new prod- 
ucts. It’s selling the same goods it has 
sold right along—Hastings _ piston 
rings! 

How and why? The answer is in 
new method of merchandising. It 

a planned attack on an old prob- 

with new weapons. The idea re- 
volved around a plan, not to get 
Hustings piston rings onto warehouse 
‘helves but how to get them into 

linders. 

rhe entire selling plan was worked 

t around a new device, object better 

vice, called a compression tester. 
With this instrument, which fits into 


the spark-plug opening, the compres- 
sion of each cylinder of a suspected 
motor is measured. 

Then heavy oil is placed in the 
cylinder, sealing the piston in the 
cylinder wall, and a second test is 
taken. The difference registered indi- 
cates the loss, measures it, indicates 
the need of new piston rings. 

The pressure is registered on a dial. 
A hand moves clockwise. The car 
owner can read the test himself. If 
he is present during the test, and he 
usually is, he is asked to put down the 
figures on the tally pad and do his 
own subtraction. 

What man doubts his own figures? 

The plan, announced February 1, 
was sold to jobbers and automotive 
repair men through trade publications, 
direct mail and crews of field men. 
National advertising began in the July 
issue of the Country Gentleman, aimed 
at the consumer. 

The compression tester was offered 
in a special deal which included the 
following: 

1. Outfit of tally sheets, in pad 

form. 

2. One hundred postage paid post- 
cards announcing the free com- 
pression test. These to be mailed 
to auto Owners. 

3. Window — streamer 
the service. 

4. Newspaper mat which can be 
used in local newspapers, blank 


advertising 


BY 
LESTER B. COLBY 
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space left for mame of repair 
shop. 

5. Instruction book. 

6. Window posters. 

Specification wall charts. 

8. Window transfers. 

Under the plan the list of active 
jobbers had been increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent up to August 15. 
In the same time nearly 14,000 repair 
shops had become Hastings free com- 
pression test stations. 

The psychology and success of the 
campaign hinges on two main facts: 

Firs-—The customer is given a 
quick, visible, undeniable test which 
shows him the exact condition of 
his piston rings: 

Second—The repair man quickly 
discovers that he has the best and 
surest way ever devised to sell new 
piston rings, 

One broadside mailed to 100,000 
repair shops in June brought 4,287 
inquiries by August 15. Post cards 
sent by the repair shops to car owners 
have returned, in some cases, as high 
as 31 per cent inquiries. 


Repair Men Report Increase 


One repair man wrote: 

“We have installed more new rings 
in one month, since getting the tester, 
than we did all last year.” 

Some told of increasing their piston 
ring replacement business by 100 per 
cent, others by 50 per cent. 

The campaign was developed and 
directed by Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., 
advertising agency, Chicago. The 
agency says: 

“Like most successful sales plans, 
the basic idea behind this one is so 
simple that the wonder is it was not 
used long ago. 

“The garage and repair shops 
needed a better way to sell piston ring 
jobs; they needed some better way to 
get the car owner who ‘didn’t believe 
there was anything wrong with his 
car’ to come in for an engine inspec- 
tion. The compression tester would 
do the trick. Why not center our 
sales plan around it? Use it to intro- 
duce Hastings rings and increase the 
sale of them? 

“We want to stress the point that 
the compression tester was not offered 
as a premium. We sold the repair 
shop on this plan to increase piston 
ring sales and sales of related parts. 
One of our strongest points is that 
anyone can buy a compression tester, 
but the advertising which goes to 
make up the outfit cannot be pur- 
chased. We have not only provided 
the tool but have literally educated the 
repair shops to a better way of adver- 
tising and selling piston rings.” 


Will the Small Dealer 


Become a Big Factor 
in Specialty Sales? 


Many marketing authorities have pointed out that 
the small dealer is getting something less than a good 
break out of the NRA. But this same small dealer 
is potentially an important factor in specialty dis- 
tribution, and it may pay manufacturers in that 
field to take some definite responsibility toward his 


rehabilitation. 


BY P. A. SCOTT 


Maytag Eastern Sales Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Recently, on the sixteenth anniversary 
of his going with the company, P. A. 
Scott resigned as head of Maytag sales 
for thirteen eastern states. During the 
thirteen years he managed sales for May- 
tag he sold more than $100,000,000 
Maytags (retail price). For the last six 
years he has owned and operated Maytag 
Eastern Sales Company, a local Philadel- 
phia dealership, where he tried out and 
proved the sales policies he later asked 
Maytag dealers to put into effect.) 


OR probably the first time in the 
F history of resalesmanship, the 

manufacturer's resales force faces 

an almost insurmountable condi- 
tion. Not only has tight money made 
sales hard to obtain, but a special de- 
pression condition has made it almost 
impossible for the house-to-house can- 
vasser to get inside the door. People 
too proud to beg and too honest to 
steal have been eking out an existence 
by peddling from house to house, 
offering everything from razor blades 
to bars of candy. Cities are literally 
infested with these peddlers. As 
many as thirty-one have called at our 
dealer showroom in one day. Regular 
house-to-house canvassers either can’t 
or simply refuse to work against this 
sort of competition, which has made 
housewives doorbell-shy. Recently an 
eastern city distributor hired 123 can- 
vassers to sell his appliance specialty. 
After a short training period he sent 
them into the field on a Monday, pay- 


ing them one dollar a day for ex- 
penses, plus a sixteen-dollar commis- 
sion on every sale. By Thursday all 
but four of them had quit, just unable 
to stand the gaff of not being able to 
get into homes. 

Now, what do these unique condi- 
tions mean to the specialty manufac- 
turer beyond the obvious breakdown 
of his sales machinery? I believe they 
mean that the specialty manufacturer 
stands today at the crossroads. If he 
continues on the road he has traveled 
the last decade, and, particularly, 
keeps to the detour into which the 
depression has led him, he will soon 
find himself arrived at business ob- 
livion. If, on the other hand, he 
retraces his steps and takes the new 
road of rehabilitating the small dealer, 
he will find this way hard because he 
may have to carry the dealer a long 
distance before he gets strong enough 
to bear his share of the burden. But, 
in the end, both manufacturer and 
dealer will find themselves arrived at 
a new prosperity. 

Rehabilitating the small dealer 
means going back to the first principle 
that the dealer be given a trade deal 
which will allow him to prosper. It 
further entails help of all kinds from 
the manufacturer, so that this dealer 
may represent an efficient outlying 
combination display room and resale 
organization. 
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To best understand why this te. 
habilitation of the small dealer js 
necessary and what sales management 
thinking and practice it will require 
let us see what has happened to spe. 
cialty selling since the depression so 
rudely disturbed us. 

In boom days many specialty manu- 
facturers made handsome profits, often 
in spite of mismanagement of retail 
outlets. They became used to casy 
sales. So did their dealers. Came the 
depression and sales-getting grew pro- 
gressively more difficult. Manufac- 
turers began to cut prices. This only 
reduced the dealer’s margin when it 
should have been boosted enough to 
take care of the extra difficulty in 
securing sales. 

Soon some bright manufacturer, 
who had built his success on the 
efforts of the small dealer, discovered 
that the department store would buy 
his product if the price were low 
enough. Because the order looked 
big, he made the factory develop a 
cheaper article, which naturally em- 
bodied all the dangers inherent in a 
cheap specialty. The department store 
bought the newly low-priced machine, 
dressed up a nice advertising page, 
made a ridiculously low time-payment 
offer, and sold so many machines that 
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the specialty manufacturer asked him- 
self, ‘“‘How long has this been going 
on?” 

What he failed to ask himself is 
how he let the department store box 
him as beautifully as two of the Four 
Horsemen would box the waiting end. 
What happened is simple enough. 

Department stores, because of hand- 
to-mouth buying, found themselves 
with enough ready cash on hand to 
do some cheap financing, so cheap that 
in comparison the small dealer's 
finance charges looked almost absurd 
Moreover, if the specialty manufac 
turer would bring out a very low 
priced product, the department stores 
were shrewd enough to know the; 
could pick up some ready sales—th 
cream of the demand created by the 


promotional work the manufacturer 
ind his dealers had been doing for 
years. Came this promotion and in- 
witably the department store sold 
many of the specialty. 

But let us examine these sales. A 
three weeks’ promotion in an eastern 
city resulted in the sale of over two 
hundred washing machines through 
one department store. These ma- 
chines were new models, offered at 
i pfice more than one-half less than 
washing machines of the same brand 
had ever before been sold for in that 
city, and the terms were ridiculously 
easy. About 40 per cent of the total 
number sold in the three weeks’ 
period were sold the first day. It 
took seventeen days to sell the remain- 
ing 60 per cent. Obviously, this de- 
partment store sale skimmed the 
cream of the market and took advan- 
tage of the work of the dealer and 
the resalesman. People who had been 
sold on this manufacturer's product, 
but didn’t want to spend $139, saw 
by the department store’s advertise- 
ment that they could now own a new 
model for as little as $59.50 and pay 
for it at ten cents a day! 

How did the small dealer I've been 
talking about do in the same period 
of time? He sold only one-quarter 
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Maytag sales record in 1932. 


the number of machines, about fifty, 
but almost all of these sales were on 
the $139 model. On these he made 
a profit for himself and his four sales- 
men. And, what is more important, 
he made a real profit for the manufac- 
turer. He did this without benefit of 
special! publicity and every customer 
he sold at a higher price and at a 
higher financing rate is going to stick 
as a customer and serve as an excel- 
lent source of leads. I know this, 
because I know the dealer. His men 
made these sales out of a small dealer 
showroom in an outlying district of 
the same city. 


The true possibilities of the small dealer in the specialty field 
are well exemplified by the record of the Wilson Electric Com- 
pany, which, in a hard-hit country territory, excelled its 1929 
(October 1, 


This contrast might make you think 
that the department store had bungled 
its selling opportunity. On the con- 
trary, the manager of the department 
which carried out the successful pro- 
motion is one of the -best . merchan- 
disers it has been my ‘pleasure to meet. 
He did a perfect job and made a lot 
of profit for his company. But his 
method of doing business must con- 
trast sharply with the business a small 
dealer can do if the manufacturer 
stands ready to help him by showing 
him how. 

If the above-mentioned case does 
not prove my point, let us consider 
the sales made by ten dealers in one 
city and five large house furnishing 
stores in a slightly smaller city. For 
a recent period of time the city per 
capita sales of these two types of out- 
lets were almost identical. Yet the 
dealers sold 200 per cent more of the 
higher-priced specialty models, and, 
vice versa, the five large house fur- 
nishing stores sold almost 200 per 
cent more of the cheaper model than 
did the ten dealers. 

“So what?” asks the manufacturer, 
who was nursed by the Goddess of 
Volume. Well, I've been in the spe- 
cialty game long enough to make a 
fairly accurate guess as to the dollar 


1932, SM.) 


Housewives have been 
made so doorbell-shy 
by the host of can- 
vassers born of the 
depression that the 
legitimate specialty 
salesman finds it al- 
most impossible to 
get inside the door. 
Unless the manufac- 
turer steps in to help 
him, he may cease 
getting in at all. 
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profit to the manufacturer and I've 
been educated in the quaint belief that 
a manufacturer is in business to make 
money. 

But if some skeptic still does not 
agree with my thesis—and claims that 
the new models in these department 
store promotions did bring profits, so 
why kick—let me ask him what will 
happen in the next year or so as busi- 
ness picks up. As soon as prices 
show that they will continue to rise, 
the department store will discontinue 
to buy hand-to-mouth, and will put 
its reserve capital, now so handy for 
inexpensive financing, into heavy 
stocks. Then, as its prices begin to rise 
and it finds it can make money again 
on its many smaller items, it will quite 
naturally turn to the quickest way of 
making money. The specialty, with 
its cream market gone, no longer will 
appear profitable, because the depart- 
ment store is not set up to build a 
market by sheer hard prospecting work 
in the field. 

With the dealer up against it, the 
time for rehabilitation is now. This 
rehabilitation involves several factors. 
The manufacturer might establish 
dealerships in many cases among 
dealers not now handling specialties. 
This has the advantage that the dealer 
will not be continually thinking back 
to good times and easy sales. The 
manufacturer wants a dealer who 
doesn’t know how hard it is to sell 
and who can be taught a sales system 
—not one who has to unlearn a lot 
of poor methods of selling. 

Second, the dealer ought to be given 

(Continued on page 325) 


“Comparative statistics abound to prove the age-old fact that if one does not store up the 
facts in the memory via the ear-and-eye route, this knowledge cannot be expressed when it 


is needed. Men are called incompetent . . 


- Or not suited to the business because their 


superiors send them to war without providing them with ammunition.” 


A Four-Point Program for Building 
A Sound Sales Training Plan 


VEN today, most businesses are 
Reve: in the dark in their 

endeavor to select, develop and 

train men to cope with the prob- 
lems of contact work. This is not true 
in those industries which are more 
concerned in developing those skills 
and techniques which are necessary to 
manufacture goods or to handle routine 
detail work. The fundamental reason 
for this comparative neglect of the de- 
velopment of contact technique is that 
the average executive feels that you 
cannot control human nature. Here 
the business psychologist takes issue; 
imperfect as we admit these techniques 
to be, the man who knows how people 
will react in certain situations has a 
tremendous advantage over the man 
who does not know what to expect 
from his customer, prospect, or co- 
worker. 

A training program must be cus- 
tom-made to fit the particular business 
in order to be most effective. Compe- 
tition and difficulties vary among in- 
dustries and among individual com- 
panies in the same industry. Under- 
lying successful principles do not vary, 
however. 

Four steps must be taken to build a 
training program: 

1. The job must be analyzed: 


A. From the angle of the duties to 
be performed. 


The second of a series of four 
articles 


BY 
JOYCE OLIVER 


Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago 


In a recent survey made 
among several hundred lead- 
ing companies (SM _ Sep- 
tember 1), it was revealed 
that nearly half of the con- 
cerns reporting expected to 
increase their sales forces be- 
fore November 1. Every 
one of these new men must 
be trained. The second 
article in Mr. Oliver’s series 
outlines a sound approach 
to the training problem. 


B. From the angle of the difficulties 
to be overcome. 

2. Course material must be prepared 
from the survey made, which has 
revealed successful procedures as well 
as pitfalls to be avoided. 
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3. Training, to be effective, must include 
practical operation in the field. 
Proper balance between theory and 
practice must be maintained. 


4. The teacher must command the te- 
spect of employes, both new and old. 
If he has successfully done the work 
himself—provided he has_ teaching 
ability—the chances for success are 
increased a hundredfold. 

Job surveys require time to be done 
properly. In sales and _ collection 
work, trained observations must be 
made by accompanying employes on 
the job. Sampling must be made 
with operators, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, in various localities and in 4 J 
sufficient number of cases to arrive at 
correct conclusions. Even the best and 
most proficient men are frequently 
unable to analyze their methods. Many § 
just “get the hang of it,” but are un 
able to teach others how to obtain the 
same results. More are able to dem: 
onstrate how obstacles are overcome 
than are able to outline procedure of 
indicate what steps they take to con- 
summate the sale or effect the collec: 
tion. Techniques are frequently used 
instinctively with no understanding of 
their significance. Effective as they 
may frequently be, however, superior 
results would be obtained with greatet 
understanding. 

I personally feel that in tackling the 


(Continued on page 333) 
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IT’S QUICK, EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO 


Labh in 


BY TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


With Teletypewriter Exchange Service you can 
“talk in writing” with any other subscriber, 
whether he is in your own city or across the continent 
from you. Rates for this service are moderate. The 
teletypewriter in your office is operated by your 
own employees . . . any competent typist can do it. 


3 The subscriber at the other end can also type 

messages to you. Thus, both inquiries and re- 
plies are possible on the same connection, much as in 
a telephone conversation. The utmost speed and ac- 
curacy are assured, Misunderstandings are avoided. 


2 In order to be connected with another sub- 

scriber, your typist simply types his number, 
and the connection is immediately made by “central” 
(shown above). With the connection completed, the 
message typed on your machine is simultaneously 
reproduced on the distant teletypewriter. 


4 Messages may be typed on ordinary letter-size 

paper or on your own forms for orders, reports, 
deliveries, and similar matters. The messages are 
identical at both ends, and may be kept as permanent 
records, Carbon copies can be made by each machine. 


Both large and small firms find Teletypewriter Exchange Service indispensable for interconnecting separated 
units of their organizations. It is ideally suited for written communications involving price changes, sales 
reports, shipping matters, inventories, executive instructions, etc. You can also have Teletypewriter Service on 
a private line basis—with two or more offices connected continuously or for a certain number of hours each 
business day. The Business Office of your local Bell Company will gladly give you complete details, 


HE motion picture industry, 

long reticent about giving any 

manufacturer of a branded 

product undue prominence in 
Stage settings, has changed its mind. 
Now because the cooperation of manu 
facturers of various types of products 
would help materially in cutting the 
expense for theatrical “props,” they 
are actually inviting branded merchan- 
dise into the movies. 

Exhibiting to approximately 55,- 
000,000 people weekly, the entertain- 
ment picture, Hollywood producers 
contend, has been instrumental in stim- 
ulating the sales of hundreds of prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. This is 
undoubtedly true, but mostly in the 
abstract sense, since trade marks on 
“props” have heretofore usually been 
obliterated for screening purposes, 

Props are usually either bought, 
leased or copied by craftsmen on the 
lot. And whether a salt shaker or a 
submarine, a rhinoceros, a dynamo for 
a power-house scene, a coin-operated 
piano for a brothel, or a prayer rug, 
there is no thing listed by Webster, 
property managers say, that they are 
not required to furnish some time 
somehow. 

Trade marks have generally been 
obliterated because of squawks from 
retail outlets—the local exhibitors who, 
with screen space for sale for advertis- 
ing purposes, resent the appearance of 
commercial products in entertainment 
pictures. 

Fanya Graham, of the Columbia 
Studio, is believed to be the first to 
propose the screen debut of the all- 
American prop, a frank and compre- 
hensive tie-up with numbers of na- 
tional advertisers so as to pare studio 
overhead expense—the vehicle being 
“Ann Carver's Profession,’ now cur- 
rent. 

From the art director's drawings and 
from script ‘‘business” a list was com- 
piled setting forth every nationally 
advertised article visible to the au- 
dience upon projection. This roster 
was submitted to agents of the adver- 
tisers with the suggestion that they 
avail themselves of an opportunity to 
cast their merchandise in the role of 
props. Here are a few examples from 
the list of possible tie-ups, as Mr. 
Graham dictated it: 

Scene No. 2. The group of college 
girls all look at a clock on the mantel- 


piece which is then immediately shown in 
an insert. As the setting is a beautiful 


Films Now Seeking Manufacturers 
Products for Use as 


This is a “publicity still” used in the 
build-up of the two characters shown 
(Guy Kibbe and Warren Williams), and 
not, as one might suppose, a gag con- 
ceived by the advertising department of 
Remington-Rand, Ine. Such stills are 
sent to exhibitors for lobby display, and 
to fan magazines and newspapers in 
every country which owns a _ printing 
press—an up-to-now unexploited hit of 
publicity for the manufacturer whose 
product happens to get into the picture. 


home, a good tie-up might be effected with 
Seth, Thomas, etc. 

Scene No. 4. Bill Graham is seated 
at a counter luncheon, wheat cakes pre- 
dominating. General Foods? Dialogue 
discusses the flapjacks. Ann Carver is 
cooking, using a griddle, etc. There are 
a number of important utensil people who 
might be interested in this. 

Scene No. 5. Ann Carver looks at her 
wristwatch. Benrus? 

Scene No. 68. Main office of a success- 
ful law firm. Appears several times 
throughout picture. Typewriters, desks— 
all kinds of office equipment are here 
prominently. Remington-Rand? 

Scene No. 108. Six girls wearing bath- 
ing suits enter the courtroom as part of 
Ann's testimony. They are all very beauti- 
ful and wearing stunning suits. Jantzen? 
The action of the sequence centers about 
these girls and their suits. 


No guarantee of close-ups was 
given, except where these were speci- 
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Props” 


fied in the script. Nor was ther 
assurance against an episode being cut 
(say the Kansas censor forbade the 
bathing beauties access to the court. 
room in Scene 108). But Columbia 
agreed to extend fair reciprocity for 
the loan of the goods. 

Nine or ten national advertisers re. 
sponded to this solicitation. Two in. 
terviewed expressed satisfaction with 
the result; while Columbia’s reaction 
is obvious—the studio called for sim. 
ilar volunteers on their next important 
picture, “A Lady for a Day.” 

Mr. Walter Kline, advertising 
agent of Los Angeles, who has dressed 
sets in the past to the advantage of his 
accounts, throws more light on the sub- 
ject. “Where close-ups occur, some 
one may get a big break. Let ; 
scenario call for a husband to enter 
an auto showroom, select a car, write 
his check and drive home to take his 
family for a spin. In most cases, the 
picture people would simply take 
whatever car was handiest—if it hap- 
pened to be a Marmon, so much the 
better for the Marmon company. 

“On the long shots, however, the 
advantages to the advertiser are slim- 
mer, except when certain physical as- 
pects of the products are already 
familiar to the audience—a well-ad- 
vertised label, package or distinctive 
shape. To illustrate: Some time ago 
I dressed the window of ‘Toler’s Drug 
Store’ on RKO’s “Age of Consent’ 
set, using conspicuous showcards and 
cutouts of Dr. West’s products and 
Bromo-Seltzer (two of my accounts). 
Considerable action of the drama took 
place before these windows, and that 
was all to the good. But when the 
action swung inside the ‘store’ there 
were many long shots, hence the 
counter racks, labels, etc., which I had 
planted were almost illegible when the 
picture was projected. On this same 
set, though, I had hung a Coca Cola 
electrolier well to the rear; its letter- 
ing was nearly undecipherable ; yet the 
familiar design and trade-mark got 
across, since it was in full view of the 
audience for about one-half hour's 
screening time. 

“The studios keep goods loaned 
them approximately 5 weeks, the nor- 
mal shooting period, returning them 
in good condition, as a rule, barring 
some incidental wear and tear. ‘he 
advertiser is asked to pay transports 
tion both ways.”’ 
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Cooperative showmanship: Wilcox & Gibbs, manufacturers 
of sewing machines for industry, are garnering considerable 
soodwill for themselves by utilizing their windows for joint 
displays of their own and their customers’ products. The 
service costs the customer nothing and he may either design 
his own display or have W & G do it for him. Five national 
advertisers are now availing themselves of this opportunity 
for bonus publicity. 


Crosse & Blackwell’s hors d’oeuvres twins: Anchovy and 

bloater pastes have long been packaged in tubes, but C & B 

carries out the family resemblance in their line by using tubes 

of identical size and with the same silver “wave” design as a 

background for the lettering. The anchovy paste tube is in 

two shades of blue, with cap of Bakelite, the bleater tube in 
brown. 
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4 two-sided display stand created for 
Plastic Wood, Old English furniture 
polish and Rug-Sta by the Einson- 
Freeman Company. Besides the obvious 
advantages of the double display for use 
on aisle counters or open-back windows, 
this stand is strong enough to hold those 
fairly heavy packages which heretofore 
were usually stored on dusty shelves. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Drama in display: An actual faucet projecting from the 

“inferior lamp” in this display and dripping oil into the 

pan beneath, lends dynamic force to G. E.'s contention 

that “inferior lamps cause waste like a leaky faucet.” 

The display, about three feet high, is built of wood and 

chromium, and illuminated by lighting concealed behind 
the large Mazda lamp. 


Aged in wood—shipped in paperboard: this carton, developed 

by Container Corporation of America, has been approved by 

the Bureau of Industrial Aleohol and is now being used by 

many distillers of bonded liquors. Advantages claimed for it 

are that it is pilfer-proof, virtually breakage-proof, moisture 
resistant, economical and clean. 
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Costello —leads 
all salesmen in 
(America for 
Plymouth. 
“Give your cus- 
tomer as good 
a deal as you 
give the house,” 
says he. 


One of a 
Series of Articles 
on “Man Power 
Problems 
in Selling’’ 
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King—third in 
sales volume 
for Plymouth, 
= W h en i n 
doubt, try to 
close,” is his 
formula for 
success, 


Star Salesmen the Depression 


Couldn’t Lick 


(This article is a report of a portion of 
a survey being conducted by the editors 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, covering the 
methods used by salesmen who maintained 
exceptionally fine sales records in their 
respective lines during the lowest period 
of the depression. Believing that an 
analysis which would reveal the secret of 
selling technique, which is to a_ large 
extent impervious even to bad times, would 
be helpful to every executive who has the 
problem of training men for the field, we 
will first describe the methods of various 
individual star men, then attempt a critical 
comparison to discover what methods are 
common to all—TuHeE Epirors.) 


L: the two previous articles in 


this series we reported on the 

sales methods of seven men in 

fields ranging from refrigerators 
and insurance to hosiery and automo- 
biles. 

Here we present two crack automo- 
bile salesmen: Joseph Costello, top 
man in Plymouth sales in the United 
States, and I. King, another top- 
notcher in the Plymouth organization, 
the man who, to be exact, ranked third 
in sales volume. 

Joseph Costello, at the age of 
twenty-one, was supervisor of the 
service department of a public utility. 
When he accidentally discovered what 
salary the manager of the whole busi- 
ness was getting, he decided immedi- 


ately to find some other field which 
would offer greater opportunity. He 
chose selling. 

On a certain Wednesday Costello 
applied to Howard Laux, Mt. Vernon, 
New York, then a MHudson-Essex 
dealer, for a job. On Saturday he 
was told to report for work the fol- 
lowing Monday. But Costello couldn’t 
even drive a car and he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about selling. On 
Sunday he spent five dollars to learn 
to drive. Monday he reported for 
work, worried that his new boss might 
discover how poor a driver he was, 
and frightened that in demonstrating 
the car to a prospect he might not 
only wreck the sale but the car, too. 

To improve his driving, Costello 
made friends of the service men and 
seized every opportunity to improve 
his mechanical knowledge. That was 
nine years ago. At the time of this 
interview, Costello was leading the en- 
tire force of Plymouth retail salesmen 
in the United States. 

Costello will tell you that he’s a 
“bum salesman.” Perhaps it is that 
ability to realize his mistakes that has 
continuously enabled him to improve 
his selling technique“and thus to in- 
crease his earnings. Anyway, Costello 
studies selling. He organizes his time 


PART III 


By the Sales Management Staff 


to keep himself always well supplied 
with prospects. Both the telephone 
and the penny postcard are used to 
develop new contacts, revive old ones. 
When prospects run low, Costello 
gets on the phone and schedules him- 
self far ahead. Or he sends out a 
series of postcards with some special 
offer to bring the prospect into the 
showroom. He doesn’t get names out 
of thin air. Most of them come from 
a notebook he keeps. This book is 
the real source of much of his busi- 
ness. It contains the names of every 
customer he has sold since 1927, list- 
ing name, address, model, price, trade- 
in deal, etc. 

Working and re-working this list 
keeps Costello continuously active. 
From his list, he sees, for example, 
that Smith’s car ought to be ready for 
replacement about now. Before he 
calls on Smith, he drives up to the 
prospect’s home to see if he can get 
a look at the old car. That, coupled 
with general inquiries about town 
about Smith's Fnancial condition, 
gives him the basis for his approach. 

After prospecting via phone and 
postcard, Costello makes up a daily 
list of prospects to see. At the top 
is the name of the person most likely 
to buy, and the one who must be 


The Men 
Interviewed 


This Week: 


Joseph Costello 


Howard Laux Company, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., dealer, 

Plymouth Motor Corporation, 
Detroit 


I. King 


Hess Motor Company, Bronx, N. Y., 
dealer, 

Plymouth Motor Corporation, 
Detroit 
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The course has been set—America is going 
ahead! And The Indianapolis News is keeping 
the faith and going ahead with it! 


Under the Blue Eagle, The News has added 
employes—increased its payroll thousands of dol- 
lars annually. 


But it is not stopping there! 


It believes that it should back the President to 
the limit in his efforts to restore industrial pros- 
perity. 

It believes in rendering, at all times, the fullest 
possible service to readers and advertisers. 


And, it has unshaken faith in the future of 
America. 


So, at a time when business, generally, is hesi- 
tating to make large capital investments, The 
News has ordered more than a quarter million 
dollars of new plant equipment and improvement 
—it is giving work to hundreds of skilled mechan- 
ics in many plants besides its own. 


Included in these orders for new machinery is 
one for the latest type Scott Extra-High-Speed 
presses (ten units and two double folders), and 
ten Scott reels with Jones Automatic Tension Reg- 
ulators for feeding the huge rolls of newsprint— 
each 40 inches in diameter and weighing a ton— 
into the presses. 


These presses, manufactured by Walter Scott 
& Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey, were 
bought only after the most careful and detailed 
investigation of all types and makes. They are 
capable of producing 1,000 newspapers a minute, 


60,000 an hour—as fine and as fast press equip- 
ment as money can buy. 


In addition to the purchase of Scott presses, 
The News is spending thousands of dollars for 
new Composing Room equipment—including the 
latest type water-cooled Ludlow machines for the 
setting of display type for advertisements. And 
other thousands of dollars are going into Stereo- 
typing equipment in order to obtain the most per- 
fect plates from which to print The News six days 
a week, year in and year out. 


The first shipment of this new equipment is now 
being installed. When it is all in service—some- 
time in November—the leadership of The /n- 
dianapolis News will be greater than ever before. 
No other newspaper in Indiana will be able to 
print such late news in every edition—none will 
be able to produce so beautifully printed a paper 
—nor make as fast delivery of papers into the 
hands of its readers; and 97 per cent of The 
News circulation is home delivered six days a 
week. 


For 64 years The News has been dependable— 
an Indiana institution. The confidence that has 
been placed in it through all these years by read- 
ers and advertisers alike, makes it confident of the 
future. Come what may, it has faith in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, the nation—and in its own ability to 
continue to serve them. And so The News—in a 
most practical way—heeds the President’s call to 
industrial recovery and is marching forward with 
him to the better day that is surely coming for 
us all! 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 


relied upon to pay Costello’s salary 
that week. After this buyer Costello 
goes first, and sticks with him until 
he sells him or crosses him off the 
list. 

The majority of this crack sales- 
man’s sales come from satisfied cus- 
tomers. “Selling a man right in the 
beginning and servicing him intelli- 
gently makes that man work for you,” 
Costello says. 

“Just a single instance: a stock 
broker evaded my order blank for two 
solid years. Then I sold him. Every 
chance I got to give him some special 
service, I used. When the broker 
drove in for service work, I checked 
up to see that he got the best the 
service crew had to offer. This made 
that broker a real friend. Not long 
ago he called up to say, “Have a car 
just like mine—same color and all— 
ready at five o'clock. I'm bringing a 
customer for you. He was my best 
man when I got married, is now my 
partner, and I want him treated 
right.’ ” 

Keeping your contact with custom- 
ers when they are having their cars 
serviced is the one best lead-in to 
sales, Costello finds. A woman he 
had sold previously came into the 
service station on one occasion with a 
sticking valve. Costello heard she was 
having trouble with the service man- 
ager, so he took charge of the situa- 
tion, got the valve freed and delivered 
the car himself. Doing this enabled 
him to appraise the car's value; see 
that it had been driven long enough 
to be replaced, that the valves needed 
grinding, and that a new set of tires 
were necessary. His ever-present note- 
book told him what instalments she 


was paying. 


Honesty the Best Sales Tool 


Armed with this information, Cos- 
tello tried to sell her on the economy 
of turning her car in and buying a 
new Plymouth. She promised to con- 
sider and to come in the next day. 
Next morning Costello realized he 
had made a mistake in expecting a cus- 
tomer to come to him, so he jumped 
in his demonstrator and called at her 
home. There he continued his 
solicitation, meeting her objection of 
lack of cash by extending the pay- 
ments on the new car over a longer 
period, thus giving her a new car for 
almost the same price as the payments 
on the old had been costing. While 
he got her husband to go outside to 
look at the new car, he secured her 
signature. 

Costello is proudest of the fact that 
customers come back to him because 
of his honesty as a salesman. Re- 


cently he discovered a Packard sales- 
man outside the house of a factory 
owner and old customer. _ 

Costello telephoned him and _rec- 
ommended a demonstration in a 
Chrysler (which Costello seils along 
with Plymouth). The customer de- 
clined politely. So Costello drove the 
Chrysler up to the customer's plant 
and left it there for him to drive him- 
self for a day. That brought the 
customer out of his office and along 
with him came the secretary of the 
company. When Costello recom- 
mended the Chrysler to supplement 
the old Packard the customer then 
had, the secretary razzed Costello and 
slyly suggested to his chief not to 
believe any salesman. The chief re- 
plied that Costello had long since 
proved himself to be one salesman 
who could be believed. Result: sale 
of one Chrysler Imperial. 


Strike While the Nail Is Hot 


Honesty in salesmanship, according 
to Costello, means giving your cus- 
tomer as good a deal as you give the 
house. It also means being honest 
with yourself and not trying to bluff 
through a sales situation. Through a 
satisfied customer Costello was given 
a lead on a wealthy resident in town. 
By telephone he made an appointment 
for a demonstration at ten o'clock the 
following Saturday. When he drove 
into the large estate he was accosted 
by a man in overalls who was fixing 
a bird pool. This person started to 
fire a string of technical questions at 
Costello about the Chrysler. The 
more questions, the more technical 
they became. Finally Costello ad- 
mitted he was stumped and hadn’t the 
vaguest idea how to answer. The 
man in overalls laughed, explained he 
was the owner of the house and a 
retired marine engineer. He said he 
knew the answers but only wanted to 
know how little the salesman knew 
about the higher mechanics of gasoline 
engine combustion. From that point 
on Costello started some questions of 
his own along more familiar ground 
and pinned the customer down to buy- 
ing a new Chrysler Eight. 

Costello has no standard sales talk. 
Right off he announces he is there to 
sell a car. His being direct forces 
the customer to commit himself one 
way or the other. This, in turn, gives 
Costello some opening at which to 
attack. Costello believes in trying to 
close a customer while he is hot. If 
he can’t close him, he doesn’t wait 
until the next day, but tries to check 
with his boss on some new argument. 
Then he goes back on as simple a 
pretext as delivering a catalog. 
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Costello sets a weekly quota for 
himself. This means that as the week 
draws to a close he pushes harder and 
harder to get a sale. With a prospect 
list of about two hundred names. he 
accomplishes this practically every 
week, selling over seventy Plymouths 
a year and over thirty Chryslers for 
gravy. 

To meet the present-day bargaining 
of the buyer who expects the salesman 
to split his commissions, Costello 
finds only one effective argument: He 
simply shows the buyer what he makes 
and thus indicates how small the mar- 
gin is on which to split. In this way 
the average customer hasn't the nerve 
to demand a split. Plus that, he sells 
the value of the house’s having been 
in business twenty-two years. 

Now let’s compare with Costello's 
methods the methods of I. King, sales. 
man for the Hess Motor Company, 
Bronx, New York City dealer. After 
three years’ selling Plymouths for this 
concern, King ranks third in volume 
among all Plymouth salesmen in the 
United States. 


“Buyers Reveal Themselves” 


“When in doubt, try to close,” is 
the simple rule King follows. Be- 
yond that, he has no selling formula. 
Whether the prospect walks into the 
showroom or King hunts him up, 
King invariably lets the prospect do 
most of the talking until an opening 
presents itself. From then on King 
takes command of the situation until 
either the order is signed or the pros- ° 
pect is eliminated. 

Oddly enough, by letting the pros- 
pect do the talking King saves time. 
“By far the great majority of buyers 
soon reveal themselves if they are only 
given the chance,” King says. ‘Re- 
vealing themselves means that they 
show me where to strike. This definite 
knowledge is all any good salesman 
needs,”’ 

King sold mercantile lines before 
he became a salesman for Plymouth 
cars and Dodge trucks. Like Costello, 
a prime reason for his success is his 
ability to use satisfied customers to 
obtain new leads. Some of his cus- 
tomers have brought him as many as 
five or six leads that were closed, he 
says. 

Like Costello also, King places 
great emphasis on service follow-up. 
Making the customer satisfied involves 
a lot of work, he says, but it is worth 
the trouble. A salesman must be 
careful not to oversell in the begin- 
ning, he believes. After the buyer 
has been sent away thoroughly happy 
with his new car, the next step 's 
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, here dealers are quaint, 
if you know what I mean. They have 
a funny notion about customers that 
quantity counts. A dollar sale to a dame 
in a house dress is just the same to 
them as a dollar sale to the stuffed shirt 
trade. They don’t care at all who buys 
our swell line,—as long as a lot of 
people buy it. 

“This strange lack of discernment 
in dealers didn’t use to jibe with our 
company policies, so called. A few 
years back a bunch of our Better Minds 
doped out a mental tintype of Our 
Customer, which peculiarly enough 
sort of resembled our Better Minds. 
Having figured out this particular Pros- 
pect Personality, they bought our office 
furniture and advertising to match. But 
somehow this de luxe imaginary con- 
sumer didn’t return our affection in a 
manner befitting our overhead, interest 
and taxes. Then the Big Squeeze, 
sometimes referred to as The Depres- 
sion, came along and revised a lot of 
our ideas. We pulled in our horns and 
decided to travel salesmen only where 
they could still be salesmen. And we 
began to think that maybe the dealers 
weren't so dumb! Today any guy that’s 
tlued to a payroll is Our Type. We'll 
accept anybody’s money, by proxy 
fom our dealers. We’re as broad- 
minded as a candidate for office. 

“And ever since we’ve been concen- 


trating our selling in the East, we’ve 
gone cemocratic in our advertising. 
Through the Sunday News,for instance, 


we just came right out and asked 


1,750,000 families in the market to 
please buy our stuff. With a big bunch 
of families like.that we’ve found out 
that you can’t blueprint any customer 
type or consumer psychology. At first 
we tried to dope out the type, but it 
didn’t work worth a damn—there were 
too many exceptions. Now we don’t 
care whether they go to Coney Island 
or Cape d’Antibes, like redhots or 
Rimski-Korsakov, live in a walk-up or 
a villa. As long as they buy our stuff 
they’re Our Pals. 

“In other words, our typical prospect 
is a cross section of this big Sunday 
News mob of metropolitan people. As 
a type, its a mongrel. As a market, it’s a 
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thoroughbred. Even our Better Minds, 
when cornered, admitted to liking Ben 
Bernie more than chamber music, so 
everybody’s happy. And our advertis- 
ing in the Sunday News gets the big 
Okay. Moreover, it seems to be making 
sales for us!” 


J oE Haw_ey and other national 
advertisers have found out that the . 
New York market and its environs 
have been one of the few profitable 
territories these past two years. And 
with appreciation of the market has 
gone appreciation of the Sunday News. 
Reaching a majority of families in 
New York City itself, and better than 
20% of the families in 94 nearby cities 
of 10,000 population or over, the 
Sunday News sifts out most of the 
customers in this best market. The high 
visibility of the small News page is 
extra velvet to any advertising. And 
the cost is suprisingly low. 

Matching the massed population of 
the urban East, covering a market that 
is well over per-capita averages in 
everything in the rest of the country, 
delivering enough circulation to be 
effective in influencing dealers as well 
as creating consumers, applying an 
advertising poultice where national 
media run thin—the Sunday News is 
a medium well worth anybody’s atten- 
tion in these New Deal days. May we tell 
you more about market and medium? 
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220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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$626,132 


worth of 


advertising 


will be placed in November by two 
firms listed in James McKittrick Blue 
Book. 


You can contact 8,964 other national 
advertisers, who will spend more than 
$2,000,000,000 during the coming year. 
James McKittrick Blue Book lists the 
YES” men on these vast appropria- 


tions 


. it tells the advertising agency 


. it tells when media lists are pre- 
pared 


. it tells what media are used 
. it tells trade names with 
and address of advertiser 


. it tells how products are distrib- 
uted 


name 


SAMPLE LISTING 
PERFECT CIRCLE CO THE 
Hagerstown Ind 2141 S. 
Perfect Circle Piston 
Expanders, Ring Tools 
Incorporated Ind. June 30 1928 
C N Teetor chairman & pres 


Washington 
Rings, Piston 


Lothair Tector v-p & gen mer 

L B Davis sec-treas 

Don H Teetor gen sales mer 

George Stout adv mgr 

W B Hartley purch age 

Stanley Murray byr of prtg 

W_M Platka export mgr P O Box 266 
Ft Wayne Ind 

Sidener-Van Riper & Keeling Inc Indpls 
(Hal R Keeling agency contact) 

(M T Extp Wd Cd Ls Ms Mp Side Dh 
Mo) 

Lists: November 

Appropriation: $375,000. 

Distribution: National; 


Export ; 
700; Dealers 


Jobbers 


Wide-awake companies like National Broad- 
casting Co., Chicago Tribune, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Lord & Thomas, Crowell 
Publishing Company, Continental Lithograph 
and Barron G. Collier have the benefit of 
this knowledge, because they subscribe to 
the Directory and Supplementary 
year in and year out 


Service 


For the past 33 years James McKittrick 
has been gathering this knowledge. He is 
the pioneer in this field. Volume 20 is 
now available 


A letter will bring you specimen pages and 
information about the 668-page Blue Book 
ind supplementary Service 


The James McKirrrick 


ComPANY, Inc. 


200 Hudson St., NEW YORK. N. Y. 
75 East Wacker Dr., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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ARE PATRIOTIC ARE PATRIOTIC 

BELIEVE IN BELIEVE IN 
THIS EMBLEM THIS EMBLEM 
AND WANT TO AND WANT TO 
SEE IT WORK SEE IT WORK 
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doYOURpart doYOURpart 
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fF tS UP TO YOU, MR. AND RS CONSUMER 
You ond mulhons of men end waren he you buy more te 
BO of af the gouds and merchendism procured i the \in » 
States. 


Bs your purchases thet, wil make Sactorins hum, the « 
snptoyment forthe mihans of workers wh> be 
ide. © = your cooperation, RIGHT NOW, the « 
assure acres of NRA and the NEW OFAL! 
% 4 to encourage you to SPEND WISELY AND faitiy 4... 
PREMIUMS AND OREM COUPONS are fo vo 
by the most responsible producers and sellers of Ame: co. 
po ery dt 7 mp Begin deme se ah 
COUPONS, an packaged goads 54) 
them, ond REDEEM lor valuable PREMEIMS, 
COUPONS and OFFERS ae te be COn 
TRUE because they make the whenls ab mdutny hum 


Do your part BUY NOW/ 


Proof of a broadside, 50,000,000 copies of which will be distributed (folded into 


posteard size) by 


the Manufacturers’ Merchandise Advertising Association, as g 


major part of its “buy now” program. 


$217,000,000 Premium Industry 
Starts “Buy Now” Campaign 


IFTY MILLION broadsides urg- 

ing consumers to “spend wisely 

and freely,” and to “take ad- 

vantage of premium offers as 
often as you can,” will be distributed 
by members of the Manufacturers’ 
Merchandise Advertising Association 
in the next six months. They will be 
packaged with premium merchandise 
put out by members, and will be avail- 
able for distribution by premium gift 
stores and by retailers. 

The campaign, pointed out Howard 
W. Dunk, executive secretary of the 
association, also will involve news- 
paper and other advertising on behalf 
of premiums by manufacturer users. 
It will also be directed against frauds, 
lotteries and “free deals.’ 

Mr. Dunk, recently in charge of 
premium and institutional promotion 
for Nestle Milk Products, Inc., and 
formerly vice-president of United 
Profit-Sharing Corporation, has just 
been placed in charge of premium 
work for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Chicago, which ranks with the 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company and the 
Borden Company among the largest 
premium distributors. 

While the use of most advertising 
media declined sharply during the de- 
pression, the use of premiums is 
said to have increased 50 per cent. 
Lately, premiums have ranked as a 
$217,000,000-a-year industry. Agita- 
tion against them has developed in 
connection with various codes present- 
ed to the NRA. The campaign, it is 
thought, is intended to overcome this 
Opposition by further stimulation of 
consumer demand for premiums. 

Members of the association have an 
annual sales volume of more than 
$1,000,000,000, Mr. Dunk explained. 
He estimated that 9,375,000 eight- 
hour working days annually have re- 
cently been devoted to manufacture of 


premium merchandise, that payrolls in 
the industry are $55,000,000, that the 
railroads haul 780,000 tons of pre- 
mium merchandise annually, excluding 
raw materials. Various industries 
have been aided by the production of 
premiums, he continued, among them 
china, glass, silver, cutlery, household 
utensils, tools, smokers’ articles, wear- 
ing apparel, furniture, sheets, toys, 
clocks and watches, jewelry. Mr. 
Dunk cited the example of a West 
Virginia town, its largest industry 
being a china factory, which has been 
running overtime and has been paying 
pre-depression wages for the last four 
years—due to premium manufacture. 
Not a worker in this town, he added, 
has been unemployed for a day. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that 
100,000 wedding rings are obtained 
by premiums every year? That the 
premium buyer for a single company 
places orders for 1,500 lines of mer- 
chandise ?”’ 

Mr. Dunk believed that ‘‘distribu- 
tion of premium goods places no 
handicap on normal retail sales. On 
the contrary, they result in distribution 
of an enormous volume of merchan- 
dise that would not otherwise reach 
the consuming public.” As an ex- 
ample, he mentioned that some 
‘40,000,000 jelly moulds were dis- 
posed of within a short time’’ (by the 
Jell-O division of General Foods Cor- 


poration)—"‘naturally, with dn ac- 
companying increase in sales of 
gelatine. Without reference to this 


increase in sale of the manufacturer's 
own product, it is safe to assume that 
less than 10 per cent of this number 
of jelly moulds could have been sold 
through ordinary channels. Without 
the premium feature, the very sub 
stantial employment and payrolls pro 
vided would have been lost. Ther: 
are dozens of similar examples.” 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers, In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Surveys for which a charge is made are 
<9 indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Scientific Management Takes a Hand: 

Codes, trade association activities, and, 
more important yet, the relation of the 
individual manufacturer to this new deal 
in industry are discussed briefly in “What 
Industry Needs Today,” published to de- 
scribe a service for manufacturers by the 
Thompson & Lichtner Company, Inc., of 
Boston and Chicago. Pointed is the warn- 
ing that each manufacturer must under- 
stand in great detail what the code of his 
industry really means to his operations. 
This organization of industrial engineers 
lays down a program to aid manufacturers 
in examining their organizations for the 
adjustment necessary for revised operations 
under NRA. An 11-page brief, available 
from the company, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton, or through this office. 


Extra! Extra!! “Telling it to Sweeney” 
is out!! To the old-timers on the list, 
that'll be about the best bit of promotional 
news in many a moon. To any newcomers, 
suffice it to say that this occasional and 
altogether delightful publication, edited by 
Leo McGivena, of New York's Dail) 
News, is devoted to the New York market, 
the News, and is unlike any other promo- 
tional material you will come across. This 
edition is Number 30. Number 29 was 
published some three or four years ago. 
Number 30 was well worth waiting for! 
Get your name on the list for this one, 
and the others that will come, as time and 
inspiration bring them off the press, beauti- 
fully printed, illustrated and full of meat 
for the sales executive as well as the ad- 
vertising craftsman. The News is at 220 
East 42nd Street, New York—or we'll get 
it for you, if you prefer. 


Here’s a Market that IS a Market: 
Five cities the size of New York—ten 
cities the size of Chicago—eighteen cities 
the size of Philadelphia—71 cities of 
115,000 and over: that’s the sometimes 
neglected Small Town Market, expressed 
in terms of families. Taking “owned 
homes” as a market factor, the comparison 
tavoring that great portion of our national 
population residing in towns of less than 
10,000 is even greater. New York, as an 
partment city, naturally shows up poorly 
| that comparison, some 23 cities of that 
size being required to equal the small- 
town home owners; but all other cities 
suffer as well, as it requires some 636 
ties of 15,000 or over to merely equal 
he small-towners. So says Household 
Magazine, in a very recently published 
srochure called ‘“‘Let’s Count Noses.” 
Further comparisons are made—all ex- 
pressed in colored bargraphs—to show 
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where native white children live, how 
passenger cars are registered, and, finally, 
what a huge proportion of the national 
retail sales of the country occur in the 
stores of towns under 10,000. National 
advertisers—manufacturers distributing na- 
tionally—will make no mistake in getting 
this study—direct from this office, or by 
request to Rene Pepin, Household Mag- 
azine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


More on Codes: The National Indus- 
trial Advisory Corporation, of New York 
and Washington, presents a brief thesis 
treating with, first, the foundation for a 
code, and then, the organization for busi- 
ness under that code. One of the best 
general treatments of the subject that has 
come to this office. Requests here, or to 
the Corporation, at 22 East 40th Street, 
New York. 
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A Workable Plan to Increase Sales 
and Reduce Selling Costs: If any sales 
executive knows of a more inviting subject, 
let him notify this column. Here is a 
booklet describing, analyzing, charting a 
plan called the Balanced Bonus Plan for 
Salesmen’s Compensation, copyrighted by 
Hadden, Rabbe. Runzheimer & Swisher, 
consulting engineers, of Chicago. Claimed 
for the plan are reductions in controllable 
selling costs of $15,000 to $20,000 an- 
nually; the inspiration of salesmen to 
previously undreamed-of performance; re- 
ductions in travel costs; flexibility so as 
to equalize territorial differences; simplicity 
of operation. Needless to say, the details 
of the plan are not completely revealed 
but if it stimulates your interest you will 
thank SM for calling it to your attention. 
Write this office, or the firm at 221 North 
LaSalle Street. Chicago. 


How 
“RIG” 


in it. 


business. 


Offhand we'd say it's about as big as your sales results 


A mass market of close to 200,000 families—which has 
felt little or no depression—which is now rushing upward 
to a new high in buying power, as the leader in the nation's 
Business Recovery activity—is a big market for any 


BIG IS A. 
MARKET? | 


That is Washington, D. C. 


The Washington Times, with 106,953 
circulation, covers over half of the 
families in this market. 


Present sales results from its advertising 
are not surprising to us, but may be to 
some national advertisers. 


| 
| Washington's Fastest Growing Evening Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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I the neighborhood 
of the uptown business 
district, the smart 
shops, thetheatres, and 


close to the Grand Cen- 


transit systems, the 
Hotel Barclay with its 
Colonial appointments 
makes a delightful 
home for business exec- 
utives and their fam- 
ilies on visits to New 
York. Rates are com- 
mensurate with the 
times. Single rooms 
$5 up; Double rooms 


$8 up; Suites, $12 up. 
° 
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Che 
BARCLAY, 


One Hundred Eleven East Forty-Eighth Street 
Warren T. Montgomery — Managing Director 
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Typical of the 
exhibits through 
which Field’s 
are educating 
customers on 
what constitutes 
quality, is this 
one revealing 
the washing haz- 
ards in cheap 
India prints. 


Marshall Field Exhibit Reveals 
High Cost of Poor Quality 


ARSHALL FIELD & Com- 
pany, in its retail store, 
Chicago, is running a “buy- 


ing school” for the benefit 
its customers. It has been in 
operation since July 1 and will run to 
November 1. The average is an at- 
tendance of about 2,700 a day. The 
story is—the high cost of poor qual- 
ity. 

Good examples and “horrible ex- 
amples” of materials and articles on 
sale are shown. Guides show visitors 
through the exhibits covering a floor 


space of 80 x 100 feet. Lecturers 
tell the story. Those interested are 
told how to choose. It might be 
called— 


“The Unmasking of the Manufac- 


| turing Racket.” 


| sociation, is one of the speakers. 


G. P. Stephenson, director of edu- 
cation, Chicago Laundry Owners’ As- 
He 
talks from 18 to 23 times each day. 
A representative of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was put through with an as- 
sortment of shoppers. Here are some 
of the things he learned: 

Sheets—Some of the “gyp’” goods, 
low priced, run as high as 23 per cent 
starch, mucilage, glue and other fillers; 
“cheesecloth” after one washing. 

Spoons—Good spoons plated up to 


| 28 times the weight, in silver, as com- 


ared with low-priced spoons. 
Glass—Good quality is brilliant, has 


weight and “ring” and is made with 


lead; poor quality, light, dull, lacks 
ring and ot with lime. 

Rayon—Better qualities have dull 
finish; beware of the stuff with too 
high luster. 

Cotton and silk—Better materials 
vat dyed and non-fading; low-priced 
stuff made with commercial dyes and 
quickly fade. 

Books—Volumes of excellent qual- 
ity have flexible zig-zag sewing; cheap 
books, laced and glued. The good 
books will last hundreds of years; the 
poorer ones, with handling, go to 
pieces in a year or two. 

The exhibit shows good and bad 
examples of everything from chil- 
dren’s toys and building blocks to fine 
wearing apparel and furs; from fur- 
niture upholstery to fine drapes and 
rugs. 

One rug exhibit points the moral. 
A testing machine is shown, to illus- 
trate how rug testing is done under 
the methods employed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Two samples of 
rugs are shown. To the uninitiated 
they appear to be exactly alike. But— 

The rug costing $3.25 a yard with- 
stood 75,000 “revolutions.” 

The rug costing $2.75 a yard with- 
stood only 10,000. 

A compote containing six ounces of 
silver when melted down, cost $8.75; 
another, identical in appearance, which 
cost $5, contained pie 214 ounces. 

“One of the te Kak of the de- 
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pression,” said Miss H. H. Higginson, 
of the store’s advertising department, 
in charge of the exhibit, “is that the 
ublic has been demoralized generally 
into price buying. We believe that 
anyone who visits this exhibit, and 
analyzes the story revealed here, will 

9 out with a new idea of the value 
of quality buying. 

“Thousands of women have voiced 
their amazement at the revelations we 
are making daily. We are confident 
that we are convincing them of the 
high cost of cheap buying; showing 
them that there is tragedy in price- 
cutting.” 

The prize exhibit, perhaps, is a pair 
of knickers that “‘went to the laundry 
once.” It came back a hula-hula skirt, 
just straw, for the woof was paper. It 
is explained that one shouldn’t get 
caught in the rain with stuff like this 
—the wearer is likely to “lose his 
pants” if he does. 


The Small Dealer 
and Specialty Sales 
(Continued from page 313) 


a mark-up that would give him a 
chance to earn money. One way of 
doing this is to eliminate the dis- 
tributor who has no economic justi- 
fication under a system of hard-hitting 
dealers. Certainly an equally impor- 
tant way to secure this mark-up is to 
stop cutting prices. Rather, get out 
new models and boost prices. 

Third, the manufacturer must take 
the money saved by the elimination of 
the distributor and put it into dealer 
sales training and local dealer adver- 
tising and sales promotion. Sales 
training should be continuous, very 
definite in character, and a regular 
staff should be maintained to carry out 
a logical plan of step-by-step training. 
Work on the product, and, particular- 
ly, work in the actual selling process 
are vitally important. 

Beyond training the dealer in actual 
sales of the product, the manufacturer 
must help him with his whole busi- 
ness. If the dealer needs a good 
bookkeeping system, let the manufac- 
turer supply it. Let the manufacturer's 
representative remember that anything 
he can do to make the dealer a more 
successful merchant in selling lines 
other than his own is really to his 
benefit. Live and let live is the key- 
note of this policy. 

And, finally, the manufacturer must 
have his product fit this new picture. 
It should be designed to look smart 
in a showroom atmosphere. Where 
many washers were once painted gray 


because they were first shown to the 
housewife in the atmosphere of her 
kitchen, they now must be painted to 
look better because more prospects will 
first see them in the showroom. 

The small dealer is awaiting some 
manufacturer who will give him a new 
deal. In return for that deal, the 
manufacturer will get an even flow of 
sales each of which bears a just and 
reasonable profit. 


Sonotone Sales Jump 
Under Specialty Plan 


(Continued from page 307) 


“You will note also from these 
figures,” Mr. Babbitt added, ‘that we 
really got started on the plan in May. 
In fact, the division managers have 
been appointed only in the last month 
and a half. But I think we have gone 
far enough to prove the success of 
specialty selling in this field. 

“On August 10 and 11, at the Park 
Central Hotel in New York, we held 
our first sales conference. Three 
hundred and ninety salesmen and 
dealers were there from east of the 
Mississippi. We paid half of their 
expenses and gave them an allowance 
of $10 for their two-day stay.” 

Mr. Babbitt produced a picture of 
that meeting. The reporter noticed 
that some men wore hearing appli- 
ances. Deaf salesmen and dealers? 
Mr. Babbitt nodded. ‘Though only 
about 5 per cent of them are deafened, 
these rank pretty well with the others. 
I think we'd like to have more of 
them. A salesman who is deaf, and 
has sales ability, has an advantage over 
a salesman of equal ability who is not. 
It enables him the better to get the 
prospect’s viewpoint. One of the 
dealers in Westchester County, a 
former aviator deafened in a crack-up 
during the war, ranks with our best. 

“Mr. Lieber is pretty proud of 
Sonotone’s growth during the depres- 
sion—especially in personnel. The 
number of our office employes, for ex- 
ample, has increased 450 per cent in 
four years; of our factory employes, 
800 per cent; of our research em- 
ployes, 500 per cent. And the size 
of our sales organization has grown 
900 per cent in the last eight months 
alone. But, more important than size, 
he considers: 

1. Constant improvement of prod- 
uct, 

2. Constant improvement of meth- 
ods of selling, and 

3. Constant improvement in the 
quality of our personnel. 

“They all fit together to make a 
thriving business.” 


A BREEZY COLUMN 
To Let You Know 
How Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


SELLING SOCKS AND STOCKINGS 


HILDREN in lots of homes in lots of 

towns are demanding that their par- 
ents buy them Phoenix socks and stock- 
ings. The credit is due to smart sales 
promotion on the part of the Phoenix 
people, plus the pulling power of toy 
balloons. 

Colorful and attractive window dis- 
plays feature the balloon offer — the Oak 
Rubber Company’s Owl balloons being 
distributed. 

On one side Mr. Owl stands with his 
back to the window shoppers and presents 
this message: ‘‘Come in — get your Wise 
Owl Balloon with Phoenix Children’s 
Hosiery.’’ And how folks respond. 


Sales Stimulant 


Fp segs balloons to the merchandising 
deal provides greater sales appeal. 


Boost For Bread 
N PITTSBURGH Haller’s Bread re- 
ceived the benefit of a promotion 
campaign in which 50,000 standard round 
balloons were given to the children. 


Ditto For Delicatessen 
O INCREASE demand for their “Finest 
Kosher Foods’’ at the delicatessen stores 
handling their line, the United Dressed 
Beef Company of New York distributed 
50,000 popular toss-up balloons. 


Repeat Performance 
ATIONAL SHOES, repeating their use 
of balloons to coax customers, have 
distributed 100,000 of those cute kitten 
toss-ups. 
“Birds Of A Feather” 


AK’S OSCAR 
OWL is the 
Blue Eagle’s able 
ally in the national 
recovery rally. 
Incidentally The Oak 
Rubber Company is authorized to supply balloons 
bearingthe NRA emblem to those who are enrolled 
under the banner of the Blue Eagle. 


**Seek And Ye Shall Find’’ 


‘e QUEST of ways to increase sales why 
not learn what you can accomplish with 
a toy balloon sales promotion plan. Write 
The Oak Rubber Company, 210 S. Sycamore 
St., Ravenna, Ohio. 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 
VERY Federal Reserve district except one showed 
an improvement in bank debits and business activ- 
ity over the comparable month last year—and that 
one, New York. Closed banks continue to distort 
the picture in a few sections, mainly Michigan, lowa and 
Maryland, but as funds gradually are released there is a 
orresponding pick-up in business. Jackson, Michigan, for 
example, jumped from 63.6 in July to 120.6 in August. 

It will be no surprise to most of our readers to learn 
that there was a recession in business improvement in 
August after the sensational rise in the previous three 
months. Preliminary figures for September indicate a fur- 
ther slackening in the recovery pace—but recovery is never- 
theless shown. 


$2.00 a year. 
20th of each month. 
Statistical Department, SALES MANAGEMENT, Neu 


121 Bright Spot Cities 


The following tabulation gives the index figu 
those cities whose August bank debits percentages 

or exceeded the national average. In addition to thes 
a number of cities bettered their own 1932 showir 
were under the national average. 


The cities presented herewith are those which e 
exceed the national average. 
leading cities is available monthly at a subscription p 
Copies are sent by first-class mail 


Included were | 


Lynn, Providence, Syracuse, Philadelphia, Zan 
Miami, Indianapolis, Wichita, Omaha, Galvesto: 
Francisco. 


The complete list 


Ask for a sample copy. 
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BANK DEBITS 
( 33 as of '32) 


Trading Area Pop Yr. to Relative 
(HOU omitted) July % Aug. % Date % Standing 
» A Average (excl 

N. Y¥. Crty) 110.9 105.3 90.6 100 
Boston F. R. District 117.4 111.0 94.2 104 
Harttord Conn ; 458 120.5 109.4 94.8 104 
Waterbury, Conn ; 173 127 129.4 91.1 123 
Bangor, Me ; 32 124.0 114.6 97.8 109 
Boston, Mass ‘ 835 118.4 112.7 94.8 107 
Brockton, Mass. wads 10 111.6 112.0 91.3 10¢ 
Fall River, Mass itr teeth cb 138 127.4 125.8 89.8 12¢ 
Holyoke Mass p 100 114 115.8 87.6 110 
Worcester, Mass , 433 93.0 106.4 78.8 101 
Manchester, N. H , 174 114.7 112.3 92.3 106 

New York F. R. District (excl. 
ve Gel 99.8 99.4 88.7 94 
Albany, N Y ; 510 $4.5 124.1 91.7 118 
Philadelphia F. R. District 107.7 102.3 92.0 97 
Wilmington Del , 244 123.1 114.1 93.1 108 
Harrisburg, Pa , : 262 111.2 111.8 101.6 106 
Lebanon Pa 67 106.0 111.1 89.9 105 
Norristown, Pa ies 80 68.9 111. 76.3 10¢ 
York, Pa 7 ji 167 108.7 106.6 85.8 101 
Cleveland F. R. District ; 101.9 107.9 87.2 102 
Lexington, Ky Sha 170 111.2 105.3 91.0 100 
Canton, O e ‘ . 290 124.1 126.9 109.1 121 
Cincinnau, O, ; ‘ : 1,030 102.5 107.0 89.8 101 
Cleveland, O ae eeh da 1,784 89.7 105.0 78.6 100 
Columbus, O eer ee 654 101.5 111.9 88.8 106 
Hamilton, O. ioneran ‘ 114 99.1 107.2 80.4 101 
Middletown, O ile daar 51 127.4 120.7 97.3 115 
Steubenville, O sired 150 112.0 125.6 83.4 120 
Toledo, O ‘ . med 732 120.5 111.9 96.1 106 
Warren, O ; Seareabaka 607 133.3 153.0 106.5 145 
Youngstown, QO. . ee 300 130.1 146.1 90.2 139 
Butler, Pa sakes dawaenews 85 96.9 114.2 92.0 108 
Pittsburgh, Pa cent nevhmad 2,000 114.5 111.1 94.3 105 
Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 170 120.8 110.3 97.5 104 
Richmond F. R. District ... 93.1 95.8 85.4 91 
Cumberland, Md. hw acinle seine 95 86.2 116.7 87.8 111 
Asheville, N. ¢ ae 379 130.4 119.8 91.9 114 
Charlotte, N. C. . ° 4 650 142.2 131.9 104.4 124 
Durham, N. C. . . F 250 148.2 187.4 102.5 178 
Raleigh, N. C. eda 381 105.1 110.4 89.4 105 
Winston-Salem, N. (¢ ; 200 112.1 147.8 104.2 140 
Charleston, S. C. ilecadl 285 101.5 113.8 86.8 108 
Columbia, S. ¢ eo 143 105.6 112.8 85.4 107 
Greenville, S. C. re 300 155.8 154.4 108.4 147 
Danville, Va. ious teens 160 138.4 137.7 100.0 131 
Lynchburg, Va iecennd 160 116.3 114.8 94.7 109 
Richmond, Va. 313 100.8 113.5 96.9 107 
Roanoke, fa : ; ‘ 254 102.5 108.4 88.2 102 
Charleston, W. Va. eae 344 107.9 108.0 96.0 102 
Atlanta F. R. District ........ os 113.0 107.0 89.9 101 
Birmingham, Ala. alarmia 742 108.0 107.2 86.3 101 
Dothan, Ala. 300 150.9 140.0 111.7 133 
Mobile, Ala. 288 113.5 117.9 89.6 112 
Montgomery, Ala. ‘ 470 116.2 117.0 99.0 111 
lacksonville, Fla. 313 108.9 105.1 96.0 100 
Pensacola, Fla. ena wewde 75 114.0 116.8 100.0 111 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 1,341 115.1 117.2 95.6 111 
Augusta, Ga. 387 140.8 122.8 97.4 117 
Brunswick, Ga. es 65 106.6 107.3 90.4 101 
Columbus, Ga ea 202 127.8 115.8 96.0 110 
Se, GER oixcevwceees 170.0 148.0 117.5 141 
Savannah, Ga. 372 121.4 110.6 92.4 104 
Valdosta, Ga. F 16 119.3 257.0 106.2 244 
Hattiesburg, Miss m3 178 107.4 137.5 94.0 131 
Jackson, Miss. 324 125.8 140.6 105.7 134 
Meridian, Miss. 250 125.5 120.0 108.8 114 


Chicago F. R. District 


Minneapolis F. R. District 


Dallas F. R. District 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. ‘ 
Rockford, Il. 
a a Sa 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dubuque, Ia. ... 
Mason City, Ia. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Jackson, 
Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan, 


Louis F. R. District 
Helena, Ark. pate 
Little Rock, Ark. ... 
Evansville, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 


Red Wing, Minn. 
So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 

Billings, Mont. 

Helena, Mont. 
Jamestown, N 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. sei 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


Kansas City F. R. District .... 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Denver, Colo. 
Atchison, Kans. ..... 
Independence, Kans. 
Joplin, Mo. ...... 
Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Shreveport, La. 
Abilene, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Corsicana, Tex. 
, Se 
Fr. Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 


San Francisco F. R. District 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fresno, Cal. .... 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bellingham, Wash. . 
Everett, Wash. . 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


BANK DEBITS 
(33 as of °32) 


Trading Area Pop. 


(000 omitted) July ~% 
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Garage System for Fleet Owners 
Is Extended to Eighteen States 


HERE are 500,000 company- 
wned cars in the United States. 
(here are hundreds of thousands 
iore, individually owned by 


salesmen. If the car was company- 
owned, or if the salesman was work- 
ing ON an expense account, 1t was put 
under cover and protected from the 


weather approximately 300 nights in 
the year. Im many cases, however, as 
everyone familiar with small towns 
knows. the service and protection of- 
fered by the garage was not all it 
should have been. In other instances, 
because Of the expense, the car was 
left on the street, subject to weather 
and theft; possibly voiding the insur- 
ance coverage on samples and mer- 
chandise. 


Offer ‘‘5-Point” Service 


All of these thoughts crystallized 
one night, about two years ago, at the 
small town of Wellington, Kansas, in 
the mind of Gordon Knox, a young 
man traveling for Warner Brothers’ 
films. The following February, 1932, 
the National Garaging System, with 
home offices in Kansas City, came into 
existence. Fleet owners took to the 
idea quite as eagerly as garagemen. 
Eighteen months later, September, 
1933, 981 franchised garages in 18 
states were rendering a standard serv- 
ice to some 4,000 traveling salesmen, 
tepresenting such companies as Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, General Foods 
Sales Company, Paramount Publix 
Corporation, Western Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company and Graham-Paige 
Motors. Before the year is out, judg- 
ing from present progress, a nation- 
wide hook-up of garages, located 
conveniently to hotel accommodations, 
will be completed. 

In return for an assured, consistent, 
year-around patronage, the garage 
operating under a National Garaging 
System franchise extends a 30 per cent 
discount to any motorist carrying an 
NGS courtesy card. Providing the 
car is stored but 40 nights during the 
year, less than 4 nights a month, the 
30 per cent saving is equal to the 
entire cost of this service to the sales- 
man for one year. In addition, the 
NGS garage agrees to render a free, 
ightly ‘S-point”’ inspection service— 
heck and inflate low tires; fill 
radiator; wash windshield; check oil, 
zas and battery—to every NGS car 
ising the garage. 

Equally important to the motoring 
salesman is the free emergency road 


service offered. If the car is disabled, 
if it runs out of gas, if a tire is punc- 
tured—the salesman calls the nearest 
garage, any garage, whether or not it 
is a member. The emergency service 
includes all mechanical first aid, tire 
changes and towing, costing not more 
than $10 in any one instance. The 
refunding of costs of emergency serv- 
ice is underwritten by a well-known 
bonding company. 


Substantial Savings Possible 


Each franchised garage operating 
displays the NGS insignia, an outline 
map of the United States in white 
against a red background. In addi- 
tion, all member garages are listed in 
a directory, revised monthly, and fur- 
nished free to all salesmen members. 

When the nightly storage is paid 
the salesman receives an official re- 
ceipt, which is made out in triplicate. 
One copy of the receipt is the garage 
record, one is for the salesman, and 
one is for the salesman’s company if 
he desires to send it in. The receipt 
gives the salesman a complete record 
of his storage expense and—if he is 
traveling in a company-owned car— 
definite assurance to his company that 
the car was under cover and serviced. 
A series of receipts provides data 
whereby the route, stops and expenses 
of the salesman may be checked. 

From the standpoint of the sales- 
man the use of NGS service offers 
reliable garage information through- 
out his territory; substantial savings 
in storage charges; a nightly car check- 
up; free emergency road service, and 


| 


verified expense accounts whereby all | 


possible question concerning garage 
selection and charges is avoided. 

However punctilious a salesman 
may be concerning the care of his or 
his company’s car, he naturally wel- 
comes any aid that assures decreased 
traveling costs and loss of time. From 
the standpoint of the employer, it is 
pointed out, the use of NGS service 
assures maximum efficiency and mini- 
mum depreciation of their salesmen’s 
transportation system—better car serv- 
ice, more calls, less wasted time. 


An all-rubber—and _ therefore flexible 
and non-kinkable—-lamp cord has been an- 
nounced by the Merchandise Department 
of General Electric Company. Standard 
colors are olive green, brown, black and 
ivory, with others available on _ special 
order. The cord has been approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


WHAT LUCK! 


You're just the man 


I wanted to see!” 


ef 


At The ROOSEVELT, 


meetings like this are an every- 
day occurrence— you do meet 
the men you “wanted to see.” 
It isn’t luck—it’s simply that the 
men and women of your world 
naturally stop at the Roosevelt. 
They appreciate value, in hotel 
service as in everything else. 
And the Roosevelt is New York's 
best value—the least expensive 


finer hotel. 


ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg. Managing Director 
Madison Ave. and 45 St., NEW YORK 
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Missionary 


A new semi-monthly magazine which 
Allen Zoll regards as something more than 
a sales managers’ New Yorker and a sales 
managers’ Time appeared from 361 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, September 15. 
Mr. Zoll is editor of the magazine. It 
is called More Sales. The initial circula- 
tion, only a fraction of which is paid (10 
cents a copy or $2 a year), is 10,000, 
among 8,000 New York companies. 

The nature of these companies accounts 
for the “something more” in Mr. Zoll’s 
conception of scope and purpose. The 
magazine carries news of selling and sales 
executives, but it is intended, as he ex- 
plained, to “get manufacturing companies 
not now doing much advertising or sales 
promotion to do more of it and to do 
it better, We are 
not so much con- 
cerned with  per- 
sonal selling. 

“More sales, we 
hope, will help ex- 
ecutives to get more 
sales. The mag- 
azine is being writ- 
ten largely for high 
executives who have 


come up largely 
through the _pro- 
duction route and 


who are not, in 
our opinion,  suf- 
ficiently sales- or 
advertising - mind- 
ed. You might say that ours is a missionary 
job. And on that metaphor, three-fourths 
of our 10,000 readers may be classed as 
infidels, as far as advertising is concerned.” 

The first 12-page issue contains articles 
by W. W. Wachtel, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company; Edgar Kobak, vice-president, 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company; Ray 
Giles. Mr. Zoll’s four associate editors— 
Robert Collier, direct-mail specialist; 
William H. Ingersoll, former partner, In- 
gersoll Watch Company; Herman Jaffe, 
printer, and R. W. Riis of the public rela- 
tions firm of Riis & Bonner—have their 
say in the magazine, in departments or 
otherwise. The NRA having some bearing 
on advertising, More Sales will talk 
about it. 

Number 1 also carried a full-page ad- 
vertisement ($200) from _ International 
Magazine Company and several smaller 
contributions. Breaking even now, the 
project will be continued by the five spon- 
sors for at least a year. 

More Sales was Mr. Zoll’s idea. It has 
been bothering him for 18 months. As 
it has crystallized the platform includes: 
“production built around actual consumer 
wants; advancement of ‘sales’ to mana- 
gerial rank equal with ‘production’ and 
‘finance’; advertising budgets based on a 
percentage of sales; advertising media and 
sales promotion that fit the user's need. 

Mr. Zoll, a sales counselor and promo- 
tion manager of the Roosevelt Hotel, was 
active in the launching a year or so ago 
of the Sales Executives’ Club of New York, 
which meets weekly there. Four adver- 


Allen Zoll 


tisements of hotels in the first 
however, do not include the Roosevelt. 


issue, 


Human 


J. Stirling Getchell, who made so much 
progress writing Chesterfield cigarette ad- 
vertising with Newell-Emmett Company 
that Walter Chrysler asked him to do an 
equally persuasive job for Plymouth and 
later for De Soto cars (largely on the 
strength of which Mr, Getchell started his 
own agency), saw an advertisement by 
the Davega and City radio and spoxting 
goods stores in a New York newspaper 
early in August. Under the blue bird of 
hopefulness, these stores announced in 
large space that they wanted 50 salesmen. 

Fifty Men Wanted!’ says Mr. Getchell, 
dramatized to us the Government's urgent 
need to keep 50,000,000 men (and 
women) at work. ‘We saw the Govern- 
ment in the same situation as a manufac- 
turer with a product to sell. We saw 
‘The Next Step,’ in the National Recovery 
Program, as a vigorous campaign to get 
people to start buying goods.’ 

Within a month the Getchell agency 
had prepared 14 full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements set in type above the signature 
of the United States Government. The 
campaign was dramatic and human—large 
illustrations, forceful headlines, simple, 
direct copy. 

General Johnson and aids weighed the 
Getchell plan, debated the matter of an 
appropriation ($6,500,000) to run it as 
Getchell proposed. Meanwhile, Mr. Getchell 
received a telegram from William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. A Hearst editor had seen 
the proposal, had suggested to Mr. Hearst 
that he run the campaign in his papers. 
Mr. Hearst—whose style is similarly direc 
forceful and human—sought the entire 
series as illustrated editorials. On Sep- 
tember 10, four days after the completion 
of the series, they started to appear daily, 
opposite editorial pages, in Hearst news- 
papers in 17 cities. Housewives, me- 
chanics, grocers, young married couples, 
children, tell how to make the NRA work. 

The Hearst newspapers used 13 of the 
14 ads. As soon as the series was run, 
the Getchell people put them into a port- 
folio and sent them out to advertisers. 
“We think,” says Mr. Getchell, “that the 
subject is of interest to every business 
executive at this time. We believe the 
campaign expresses our advertising philoso- 
phy—which means, primarily, the telling 
of a human story in a human way.” 


Misc. 


Earle R. MacAusland and Allison R. 
Leininger have swapped companies—the 
former retiring as advertising director of 
Parents’ to become vice-president of But- 
terick Publishing Company, and the latter 
resigning as eastern advertising manager 
of Butterick’s Delineator to take Mr. Mac- 
Ausland’s job with Parents’. . . . Malcolm 
Hart has become advertising manager of 
the Moley-Astor-Harriman-McNitt Today. 
Formerly with Collier's, more recentl 
vice-president of Olmstead, Perrin & Lef- 
fingwell agency, he was most recently 
president of Bohlander Iodine Company. 
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meies 


eel Julian Field has left Lennen g 
Mitchell to become director of the com. 
mercial program department of CBS 


The fourth annual Outdoor Adve tising 
Art Exhibit will be held under the spon. 
sorship of the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, at the 
galleries of Marshall Field & Company, 
October 19-November 1. . ; 


Libby and Dole Begin 
Promotional Battle 


on Pineapple Juice 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
Honolulu and elsewhere, will start 


national advertising for its mew pine- © 


apple juice with the inside cover of 
the Saturday Evening Post of October 
14, 

Libby’s pineapple juice has recently 
been sampled by 20 “spots” in the 
World’s Fair in Chicago at 10 cents 
a drink. Recently display advertising 
has been used liberally in the Chicago 
Tribune and News. 

Pineapple juice, the advertising 
proclaims, is not to be confused with 
the pineapple syrup found in cans of 
sliced or crushed pineapple. The lat- 
ter is formed by the addition of sugar 
and is cooked. The pineapple juice is 
the natural, unsweetened liquor— 
merely pasteurized. 

It has been perfected after years of 
laboratory work and is said to retain 
the natural esters (flavor-carriers) , rich 
in vitamins A, B and C. They include, 
also, five essential minerals. 

Advertising, it is expected, will be 
extended soon to other cities. It is 
placed by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 

Under the auspices of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., is launching a campaign 
in the Post, in women’s magazines 
and the New York Times, to urge 
you to ‘‘make sure you're getting field- 
fresh, unsweetened DOLE pineapple 
juice,” prepared under an “exclusive 


process” named after Jim Dole, 
Hawaiian — and industrialist. 
The Journal of the American Medical 


Association and Chilf Life also are on 
the schedule. 

Taking a leaf out of the book of 
Walter P. Chrysler, the Dole group 
also invites you to “Try all three’ 
(meaning three fruit juices) 
“because all three are delicious.” 
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Studebaker to Spend 
430,000 in Month’s 
“Comeback” Campaign 


Studebaker’s fall advertising cam- 
paign, announcing new models and 
new low prices, calls for an expendi- 
ture in four weeks—radio, magazine, 
newspaper, poster and direct mail— 
totaling $430,000. If the public 
responds, with orders, this will be 
only the start of greater efforts. 

When Studebaker Corporation went 
into receivership on March 18 it had 
$700,000 in cash. Paul G. Hoffman, 
receiver and president of the Stude- 
baker Sales Company, now reports 
$3,000,000 cash on hand and current 
assets Of $4,000,000 more. The 
company’s Operations are out of the 
red. 

The radio campaign, which started 
September 30 over 37 to 50 CBS sta- 
tions, is the backbone of the campaign. 
Name acts are featured—Bing Crosby, 
Ethel Barrymore, Morton Downey, 
Ruth Etting and Willie and Eugene 
Howard—a different act appearing 
daily for seven days, with a “grand 
finale” of them all on the eighth. 

The magazine campaign opens with 
a three-page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post, in color. To this Fire- 
stone has added a fourth page, in 
color, tying up with the Studebaker 
campaign and paying tribute to the 
safety, dependability, style and econ- 
omy of Studebaker’s offerings. 

Other space in Saturday Evening 
Post, as well as in Collier's, Time and 
Literary Digest, is included. 

Full-page newspaper advertisements 
will be carried in the metropolitan 
centers. Teaser advertising will be 
carried in 600 newspapers, starting 
October 3, in 144-line space. These 
will be 72 lines on two columns. The 
above will be backed up with outdoor 
posters in 100 cities. 

An ambitious direct-mail and point- 
of-sale campaign is being used to 
point additional public attention to 
the unveiling of the new models in 
showrooms throughout the country. 
Vigorous window trims have been dis- 
tributed to dealers. Two catalogs, 
one in four-color letterpress and the 
other in roto, have been in the hands 
of dealers for some days. Sound films 
and spot broadcasting discs have been 
prepared for dealer use. 

Advertising has been built around 
the theme— 

“Skyway style and speedway per- 
formance.” 

The campaign was worked out by 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, of 
Chicago. 


STARVED 


WOMANHOOD 


ie a career take the place 


of love in a woman’s life? 
An intelligent business woman 
discusses this problem in a 
frankly written article in the 
October issue of Physical Cul- 
The Personal Problem 
Magazine. The title of the 
article is “My Starved Woman- 
hood,” and touches in many 
ways the lives of thousands and 
thousands of women in business 
today. You probably know of 
several similar cases among your 


ture, 


own business acquaintances. 


How the author of this par- 
ticular article arrived at a wise 
solution makes an illuminating 
and helpful article. An article 
packed with advice that should 
prove beneficial to thousands of 
other women in similar predica- 
From the hundreds and 
hundreds of letters received from 
time to time by the Editors of 
Physical Culture, there is evi- 
dence aplenty that ‘My Starved 
Womanhood” will certainly aid 
many to solve a kindred per- 
sonal problem. 


ments. 


It is because of these letters 
received by Physical Culture Edi- 
tors asking their authoritative 
advice upon such similar prob- 
lems that they were prompted 
to print this actual experience 
story. It is and has always been 
part and parcel of their edi- 
torial service that more than a 


quarter of a million readers of 
Physical Culture Magazine be 
given authentic and helpful ad- 
vice in their daily business and 
social problems. 


In fact, these loyal readers 
rely upon these helpful personal 
problem features to such an ex- 
tent that Physical Culture is 
being hailed nationally as the 
‘Personal Problem Magazine.” 
Its reputation is apparently be- 
ing widely heralded through 
what you ad-men call “word of 
mouth advertising.”  Circula- 
tion is up. During July, news- 
stand sales increased some 25%; 
August was 27% better, while 


September reports are very, 
very favorable to date. 
Any magazine that shows 


such splendid gains in these 
times surely must have an edi- 
torial program that is clicking. 
Clicking in a big way, too. Cer- 
tainly, Physical Culture Maga- 
zine has real reader-interest and 
a growing, alert audience. A 
responsive audience of more 
than a quarter of a million fami- 
lies which no wide-awake ad-man 
can afford to pass up. 


5 loner 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, THE PERSONAL PROBLEM MAGAZINE 


Sal 


Clothes Help, but Don’t Make 
the Good Sales Letter 


In the days of my early youth (1858- 
1857) I was rather given to what might 
be termed a philosophy of pretension. I 
was all for dressing up the message in 
costly raiment, and wrote a number of 
nice little essays for the public prints 
designed to prove the wisdom of investing 
more money in the physical elements of a 
promotion program. 

My views have been somewhat altered, 
particularly in the recent troubled years 
of business reces- 
sion. I still believe, 
quite emphatically, 
that there is a time 
and place for put- 
ting on the canine; 
that certain proposi- 
tions demand the 
prestige of an in- 
viting environment; 
that often there is 
real economy in the 
counsel, “Let thy 
(printed) raiment 
be as costly as thy 
purse can afford.” 
But I have discov- 
ered, also, a quite 
unexpected potency 


Maxwell Droke 


in the simplest elements of type, ink and 


paper. So long as the message is vital 
and impelling, an unpretentious vehicle 
may sometimes serve to carry it to Garcia, 
and bring a response on the dotted line. 
As a case in point, one of my corre- 
spondents has just sent me a Government 
penny postal card, processed in the hum- 
blest fashion, which, he tells me, has 
produced 6 per cent returns from a cold 
list, in mid-summer, when, theoretically, 
‘no one is interested” in responding to 
any sort of a service offer. And this is 
only one of numerous cases I have observed 
where simple presentations have gone out 
into a depressed world and brought back 
more business than costly creations. It 
might be worth a try in your business. 


Limitations of Postal Card 
as Monthly Statement Form 
Recently, several subscribers have in- 
quired concerning the use of postal cards 
as monthly statement forms. The practice 
is entirely legal, provided you use a 
double card, secured by a sticker or pre- 
canceled stamp. With this provision, you 
may not only show past-due items, but 
may attach a collection sticker, or write a 
request for payment, as in the case of the 
conventional statement, enclosed in an 
envelope. For this purpose you may em- 
ploy the ordinary Government double 
postal, or a private mailing card (within 
the prescribed limitations as to size). The 
return card may be used as an order form; 
may carry any desired message, or may 
be left blank, at the discretion of the user. 
From the point of view of the Post Office 
Department, the sole mission of the dou- 
ble card is to insure privacy. Either the 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


private or Government card may be 
mailed for one-cent postage. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
ordinary single postal card may be used 
only to indicate the amount due on a 
current account. Past-due balances cannot 
be shown, and under no circumstances may 
the single card be employed as a collection 
instrument. 


You Must Sell the Dealer 
Before He Will Sell You 


Too often, I am afraid, we are inclined 
to consider the dealer merely as an im- 
personal purchasing agent for the com- 
munity. We lose sight of the fact that 
he must be thoroughly sold, as an indi- 
vidual, before we can hope to sell him in 
his capacity as a retailer. Too often we 
are so busy talking profits that we fail 
to give him adequate information about 
the product—what it is, and what it will 
do for the user. As an example of a good 
dealer presentation—one that tells the 
product-story without neglecting the re- 
sale possibilities, I quote from a letter 
which Edwin L. Wiegand Company is 
using to introduce a new product: 

8 What this little fellow has that 
beats all is a feature no other heater has 
—the true principle of heating. 

“Warm air rises. But the Chromalox 
Heetflo first forces the heat downward 

along the floor, where it is needed 

and then circulates the air into a 
warm, even temperature. The space be- 
comes pleasantly warm—floor and all. 

“With the Chromalox Heetflo on the 
job, it’s goodbye to chilly, drafty rooms 
and feet-nipping floors that cause colds. 
And it’s goodbye to the discomforts of a 
frigid bathroom when taking the morning 
plunge. 

“Your selling instinct will tell you that 
thousands of homes will buy a Heetflo for 
the sake of the children alone. And 
offices, shops, stores, filling stations—will 
buy it. It has sales possibilities no end. 

“It is unique and attractive. Its fast- 
heating qualities are produced by the 
famous Chromalox heating element. Its 
case is always cool (can’t burn anyone). 
It's absolutely safe—shock-proof. And it 
is so small it can be hidden under a settee, 
or used as a foot-warmer under a desk. 

“Its many advantages are obvious. But 
we want you to see it at work. We want 
you to try it out in every possible way. 
We are so sure that you will want to 
handle it and have Heetflo portables on 
hand in time for early cold snaps that we 
will hurry one to you at once for your 
tests and approval. No obligation at all. 
Just mail the card!” 


Dramatizing “Buy Now” 
with a Genuine Check 


It is always pleasant to slit an envelope 
and remove one of those tinted bits of 
paper reading, ‘Pay to the order of 
And so I can readily appreciate the effec- 
tiveness of a recent mailing made by the 
Globe Mail Service, Inc., of New York. 
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ers 


A feature of this mailing is a g-nuine 
check for twenty-five dollars, compicte jn 
every detail, except that in place f the 


usual bank designation, this phras ap- 
pears: “This check is good for twenty-five 
dollars in payment of one-half the amount 
of your initial order, if placed within one 
month from date.” The accompanying 
letter (an exceptionally attractive bit of 
processing, by the way) explains: 

“Enclosed find check for twenty-five 
dollars in part payment of any work you 
may order from us this Summer. 

“Good new accounts cost us more than 
twenty-five dollars, so we are sending it 
to you direct to apply on your first order, 
instead of spending all of our money in 
general advertising. . . .” 

The letter then goes on to explain some 
of the ways in which Globe may be of 
service to the prospect, and concludes with 
a strong urge for prompt action: 

“This may be the last bargain offer for 
a long time. Materials are going up; 
wages are going up; prices in all lines are 
rising. Offer is limited strictly to thirty 
days. The check is worth $25 now. It 
won't be worth a nickel after Septem- 
ber 1.” 


The “Unordered Merchandise” 
Idea—Why It Won’t Work 


Scarcely a month goes by that someone 
does not come to me with a_ hopeful 
variation of the “unordered merchandise” 
idea, and the confident assurance _ that 
“there’s millions in it.” My attitude is 
one of respectful dubiousness. The plan 
has been tried hundreds, probably thov- 
sands, of times, and I have yet to find a 
permanently successful operator in_ this 
field. I am not so dogmatic as to say 
that no one will ever break the jinx. On 
the face of it, the plan has certain rea- 
sonable aspects. There can be no question 
but that in certain fields of merchandising, 
human inertia is the greatest sales obstacle. 
The woods are full of articles that should 
be in almost universal use. If only we 
could get people to give these products 
a, practical test, they would not consent 
to give them up, and would gladly pay 
the price asked. What, then, could be 
more logical than to send our merchandise 
broadcast, to responsible persons, leaving 
them free to purchase or return the wares 
at our expense? On the face of it, this 
idea looks like a wow. But there is a 
peculiar quirk in human nature that sends 
our fine plan reeling to the mat with a 
dull, sickening thud. The article may be 
something that we would really /ske to 
have, but we resent being plied with un- 


ordered wares. 
x ok 


Have you made your reservations at 
the “Sales Letter” Round Table? There 
are still a few vacant places—but you'd 
better hurry. If you haven't full par 
ticulars on this unique idea exchange. 
drop a line to R. E. Smallwood, Saves 
MANAGEMENT'S obliging circulation mar 
ager, and he will be glad to send you 
detailed information. 
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Plymouth’s Star Salesmen 
(Continued from page 320) 


working with the service manager on 
that particular account. Continuous 
contact after the sale gives King re- 
current opportunities to find out what 
friends of the customer might be in- 
terested in a Plymouth, and in what 
position they are to buy. 

Nor does King limit his willing- 
ness to be of service merely to his 
customers. He makes friends wher- 
ever possible, ever on the lookout for 
, sale. That even the remotest pos- 
sibilities Sometimes pan out in sales 
1S proved by an experience King had 
this summer. Near his showroom is 
,car laundry. For no particular rea- 
son except friendliness, King got to 
know the manager of this car laundry 
well. One day this manager brought 
one of his customers in to King. 
Although the customer admitted he 
was not in the market at the moment, 
King went out of his way to give 
him a real demonstration. A few 
days later this customer came in with 
a friend of his from Jersey City and 
asked King to show the car. King 
did so and the “friend of a friend of 
a friend’’ bought a Dodge truck, for 
delivery in the comparatively distant 
territory of Jersey City. Now King 
is priming the man who brought him 
this customer to buy a Plymouth when 
his present car is ready for replace- 
ment 


Demonstration vs. Talk 


During the present season King 
works evenings, Saturdays and Sun- 
days 

King says he didn’t find it neces- 
sary to change his method of selling 
during the depression except to handle 
his customers more firmly on trade- 
ins. A city like New York is full of 
bargain hunters who will sell a sales- 
man out if a dealer down the block 
gives them ten dollars more on the 
deal. King had such a fellow, who 
flashed him money ready to buy if 
King would meet his price. King 
held out, knowing that the amount 
the man thought he would get was 
only the bait certain discount houses 
had for inveigling trade. King saw 
this prospect several times with the 
same result. On every call, however, 
King didn’t knock the prospect’s car. 
He kept selling him the value of the 
new Plymouth, and in this way hoped 
to bridge the difference and make the 
prospect want the new car enough to 
forget the few dollars. Finally the 
prospect bought at King’s price. And 


has bought another car since. 


King doesn’t knock competition, 
either. When a prospect baits him 
with a question about competition he 
answers it quickly and goes back to 
the job of selling his own car. And 
King doesn’t do this because of the 
Golden Rule only, but because it is 
good selling. 

King’s easiest sale was, in some re- 
spects, his hardest. A man and his 
wife came into the showroom. They 
wanted to buy and were in too much 
of a hurry to have a demonstration. 


Nevertheless, King gave them a 
demonstration. This made them more 
enthusiastic than ever, but King 


couldn’t get a deposit out of them 
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before they left the showroom. 


That 
afternoon they returned with their 
fourteen-year-old son to have another 


demonstration. This was equally suc- 
cessful, but, again, resulted in no de- 
posit. That evening they returned for 
the third time to look at the car, 
praised it and gave King only fourteen 
dollars, to expedite their license plates. 
At two the next afternoon they re- 
turned again. This time King made 
his last effort to get their deposit. 
Instead of a deposit, they had the full 
cash payment for the car. It is a sale 
like this, King will tell you, that 
makes the job of selling the most in- 
leresting in the world. 
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Readership follows 
editorial leadership. 
Advertising follows 
readership. Count the 
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Ipana Toothpaste ...........- eheohosl ef ieelectQlieelee oleole/l.. ool Ve efee| Wie elee| Wie e| W]e]. 
PGE cocensacssocvcescesed ee ee mS ro Pe ool Plesbe cle slesteclecke Vv}. 
Kolynos Toothpaste .......... -” Vi..|V]-- ViVi vV]..|-ele>|-- an ee i elVI.. of 
ROtOE ccccccccccccesccccceses colecleclooleotee| Wicel> 4 eo hoe elecleo] VW]. ofe wotne VI. 
EOGROED cocccccrssccsevcessees Vieeleede | Vi vi- colflaclechW ies el V|-o]ee1 Ae REV, 
Lever Bros. Products.......... [Vee] VV]. -[ee]- oleola/| Vie elee Sd Od A ofeefe ool 
McKesson Products.........-- A i EA oP id cleelecleol WEViee «| Vi. 
BRIGG cvcccccceccscccescscs eleokeolesh incl Wiles a 4 = mice «|v 
Pn EES acddsatancnecceies a coke ol Vlocloele ©. eleele oles Vi. = i 
CE. os cee ckaceekesseen lel ViVi. Viv\-- lv eelVi- fie 
Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia ....||..|..|--|..|..]}..|/]..|--|. aoe o|V]-- AY, AA ae 
ee peleoleelocleotecl Vleel* ™ 5 a 
St. Joseph Aspirin ...........+. al Vicclesoclectef/te ee oe oe 
Gad TEGRREED. cccccecececceccus colee| Vi V]--f.e|V]--|> ee, Se Oe, ee 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Products..... * eel Vi VI. ele Viv «|Vi-e| VI. Vile ele oe] A] VW]- eH. 
Sergeant's Dog Remedies...... * ol V]eole | VW]. a Violet el Ai Vi..]VI-- 
Squibb Products ..........++. lViVieel V7]. v V|.- eel V] eo 
COG, ccncenveeesceennces salonlvelsstesiect elles wna sheales co oe 
Worcester Salt Toothpaste ....]]..|..|--|.°.|..]..]..]..1- pRneke ol /l. cle cleele ol] V]--]-0|V-e 
PD k4ocae dbewsnnsanisenseus - VARA VARA Vivi. elV|.ef-e| VI. ARV, iv 
TOBACCO 
Camel Cigarettes...........++. oelViV Vi. eI Vi] Vv Vi ++ V].6]- Vi cefeclececlesleel W]e cfee| Wieelecleofe | o/ v Vi eolecleedY]--1 7 
Chesterfield Cigarettes ........ ViV).eIMIV| J}--|o WARVAMIEY Vv Vv HV}eeIVIMIV) Vi.-| VIM] vV\- VivV}..IVMiVv Vv 
OD os caceceteesens ViV).IVIVI W]e] W]e Vee Wi] v Viviv - oe| VV] V].e1 IMI /\. NARVAMPIEYALYARYARY 
Granger Rough Cut .......... colee| Wloclecheo|Wecleclecbecleolecloc| Vhecloolee|] Wicclee| View ccbecloelooloctoctoct a Ae ee oe ee 
Harvester Cigars..........+++- coleclocloel AhecloolWieeleckecloclos a Be ee a ole thstlealesicalsadealeotee leche] Aiechoel 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes........ Vile o}e steele Viv}. lVI-- shethes Vie] Vi VW]. | Vie]. | oY Vi. - Vi.01v = 
Old Gold Cigarettes .......... VIiVIiVI V]--|v VIVIiVIiV Vv Vi-- ViVi V)--|. IMIVI ViVi VIM. Vi VIA Vv 
Phillip Morris Cigarettes...... poleehsoleclWiveleciest*¢leakeliaclscols . enon ee ae ae ee a Oe i 
ee CRS ck cccececcsees en ew oe A RYAGN CARP vV|.- Vile oleele 7 a 
Union Leader Tobacco........ = i - we eheslneleMieeleslealeelaviealesloekea - slnaledtnéteciaslacclesinole 
Velvet TORRCEOs oc cccccccceoes lVAV | V]-cfeele cde closfeola/ Vi V) V+ ef e| V]-- es ed ed ed a ee vd 
Wings Cigarettes ............. Viiv|.-|V]-- AWARVARYAR CAR AR 4 NV/ VV] Vi.e1 7 Viv Vv 
CANDY, BEVERAGES 
Blue Ribbon Beer............. pb akvelvelectesiay 7 5 chucks ee 5 
Canada Dry Beverages ........ we Ge Se - os ee 2 Vivi. lV]. ol]. 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale ..... Vi. Vv Viv = 5 7 ol ¥j- a 
sbenbaadeerneonesnd . * ee oa ~< = - v 
Vernor Ginger Ale .......... eS Viv Vi. 
Welch's Grape Juice .......... a ed ol - 
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Building a Sales Training Plan 


(Continued from page 314) 


job problem, mere observation is not 
wficient. I should hate to attempt 
merely to break down the job into 
steps without proving, myself, that my 
cncusions and solutions to the difh- 
culties involved would work by prac- 
tical demonstration. Too many sur- 
veys fall short at this point, so that the 
training course developed is looked 
upon merely as theory by the boys on 
the firing line. 

What shall a training program at- 
tempt? Two methods of approach are 
available. (1) One method is to at- 
tempt to isolate the main principles 
involved and to deal with situations in 
a general way. This procedure is 
usually worth while for older em- 
ployes in training on the job or for 
correspondence courses which require 
answering questions. (2) The second 
rogram involves building a manual 
which brings in more specific illustra- 
tions, outlines campaigns of attacks, 
and is more particularly effective in the 
initial training of new men who know 
nothing about the work. I am a great 
believer in this second method. Con- 
crete examples sell ideas and sell 
goods. Generalizations may have 
value for seasoned employes, but few 
men without experience have the 
ability to reduce the abstract to the 
specific in order to deal with a diffi- 
culty or a handicap. 


Balance Theory with Practice 


The only effective method to get the 
best results in initial training is prop- 
erly to balance the theory with the 
practice. Im contact work, it is very 
dangerous for management to take too 
much for granted. Success in another 
business or company does not justify 
throwing a man out on his own with- 
out some preliminary training. Too 
many companies try to dodge the re- 
sponsibility of training their men by 
attempting “to pick” producers. I be- 
lieve emphatically that a good vesti- 
bule school held at company head- 
quarters or in the larger metropolitan 
areas will pay generous dividends in 
any business. This, of course, presup- 
poses the right teacher and a complete 
and stimulating program as well as a 
carefully sdeced group of ambitious 
beginners. One great danger in classes 
of this kind is the tendency to empha- 
size only the theory and to neglect the 
practical application of this theory. 

Experience has proved to me that a 
ombination of practice and theory is 
the most satisfactory introduction for 
new men in collection or sales work. 


I should say that the following out- 
line should be followed in developing 
a training course for new men: 

1. The history of the industry— 
its growth and present-day place—its 
social implications, etc. (Selling the 
business is essential.) 

2. Competitors — their products, 
their good and bad points, policies, 
prices, quality, etc. How to meet 
competition can better be discussed in 
detail under procedure in overcoming 
obstacles later. 

3. Study of our products, our line, 
our services, Our prices—in short, our 
good points as well as possible objec- 
tions or handicaps. 


Parrots Are Better than Mutes 


4. The techniques and skills that 
the job requires must then be devel- 
oped as applicable to the particular 
industry and to the particular organ- 
ization being studied. Logical se- 
quence in the development of the vari- 
ous steps of successful procedure is 
important. Failure of many men in 
contact work is due to their inability 
to analyze their mistakes. These men, 
who are capable themselves of han- 
dling people, often are unable to ex- 
plain their methods to others. The 
popular fallacy that people differ so 
widely that the objections they raise 
are extremely numerous is often held 
by many salesmen and collectors. As 
a matter of fact, the common objec- 
tions to buying an article or paying 
an account are relatively few. 

This fourth point, covering ways 
and means of overcoming common ob- 
jections, is of very great importance, 
in my opinion. Having cut my own 
business eyeteeth in the cash register 
field, I know that a planned, memor- 
ized sales talk bring success. Further 
study of statements which overcome 
objections until they become second 
nature and part of the contact war- 
rior’s equipment is essential. 

Here your oldtimer says, “Do you 
want us to become parrots?” However, 
isn’t it far better to have a quick and 
reasonable comeback to objections than 
to stutter and hesitate? A fraction of 
a second’s delay may be the difference 
between success and failure. No man 
makes a mistake in following a suc- 
cessful man. In business, worthwhile 
methods are copied. Every carpenter 
needs good tools in order to insure the 
best results. Invariably, the best car- 
penters keep their tools sharp and in 
the best of condition. Occasional 
polishing helps preserve them. In the 


WE DO OUR PART 


NRA aw 


FISHER 
DISPLAYS 


The President made an 
appeal to industry ... as 
well as the peoples of these 
United States . . . through 
the introduction of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act... to 
cooperate and work to- 
gether . . . When this Act 
was passed there was only 
the slightest change to be 
made in the Fisher organ- 
ization. . . . For years in 
Chicago Fisher displaymen 
have been on the job doing 
a day’s work . . . earning 
a living wage . . . and re- 
ceiving a weekly remuner- 
ation that has been in ex- 
cess of furnishing the bare 
necessities of life. . . . Con- 
sequently, the adoption of 
the Code has _ increased 
their appreciation and es- 
teem of the concern for 
which they worked. ... An 
installation service such as 
this . . . which has enjoyed 
the confidence of its em- 
ployees . . . is indeed de- 
serving of your considera- 
tion when you wish to cover 
the great Chicago market. 
All quotations are made and all orders 
are accepted subject to — is gov- 


ernmental action by whith they may be 
affected. 


FISHER 
DISPLAY 


SERVICE, INC. 


560 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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your “old clothes” 


Usher in the Fall 
season with a clean- 
eut well groomed 
appearance—and get 
out of that bugaboo 
‘“‘depression”’ mood 
and spirit. 


It's what you are— 


and the spirit with 
which you work— 
that will make a 


success of the NRA 
and you, 


lishment with spar- 
kling eyes and a 
determination to al- 
ways “‘look"’ and act 
the part of improving 
business conditions. 

If perchance — your 
present clothes are 
out of time with the 
days—your choice of 
our new Fall and 


| 
| 
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Stride into our estab- | 


Winter fabrics, and 
the garments we cus- | 
tom tailor for you, 
will complete the 
picture of an aggres- 
sive business man 
actually ‘‘doing his 
part.”” We'll co-op- 
erate on price. 


BRyant 9—7495 


Shotland & Shotland | 
ee Rew SS 
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Where Will Your 
Sales Come From? 


With consumer income 22% 
above the same period last 
year this means increased 
sales opportunities. It also 
means increased sales effort. 
Which territory will be the 
first to provide more sales? 
Which sections should be 
penetrated more _ intensely 
than others? 


These and many other ques- 
tions are fully answered in 
the latest BROOKMIRE 
SALES AND CREDIT 
MAPS, which give relative 
consumer purchasing power 
by cities, states and indus- 
tries. | 


To the Executive interested 
we will send free these two 
reports. Request on your 
business stationery. 


4ddress Dept. SM-52 


THE BROOKMIRE | 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


same way, the new man or the expe- 
rienced employe who is meeting the 
public needs first a good battery of 
convincing arguments. These facts 
need constant review, with the idea of 
revamping them for adaptation to con- 
stantly changing conditions. Yet how 
many companies devote time or money 
to properly training their men for ac- 
tive combat in the field? The organ- 
izations which further attempt to re- 
fine and keep this training material 
up-to-date are still fewer in number. 


The Eye and Ear Route 


In the exacting crucible of specialty 
sales and small loan collection expe- 
rience, where only results count, I 
have seen thousands of examples of 
better performance due to insistence 
on this hard and fast rule of training. 
Comparative statistics abound proving 
the age-old fact that if one does not 
store up the facts in the memory via 
the ear and eye route, this knowledge 
cannot be expressed when it is needed. 
In spite of this self-evident, funda- 
mental truth, men are called incom- 
petent, inefficient or not suited to the 
business because their superiors send 
them to war without ammunition. 

The ability to dramatize a situation 
is part and parcel of the equipment of 
every good collector or salesman. It 
takes effort to develop this ability, it 
is true, primarily because people re- 
spond more readily to emotional ap- 
peals than to cold logic or reason in 
most cases. What chance, however, 
has a man to “put on a show” if he 
is worrying about his subject matter or 
hesitating as to what to say next? In 
almost every sale and collection, there 
is a certain amount of opposition, 
prejudice and inertia to be overcome. 
The boxer who is not alert to take 
advantage of his openings because he 
is thinking of his proper position and 
what the instructor told him to do, is 
much like the contact man who gropes 
for the next word, the next step or the 
right answer to the last objection. 

How can a man measure the effect 
of his effort unless he keenly recog- 
nizes the reactions of the prospect or 
customer? How can he know whether 
to exert more pressure or to apply 
“soft soap” tactics? How can he tell 
when to speak and when to listen; 
when to raise his voice and when to 
become confidential; when to laugh 
and when to cry, and, most impor- 
tant of all, when to close with the de- 
sired action? These psychological 
techniques can be developed by proper 
training. I have seen this fact dem- 


onstrated time and time again. About 
a year ago I hired a quiet, little mild- 
mannered boy who had just been grad- 
uated from a small mid-western col- 
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lege. 
somewhat skeptical superiors. 
weeks ago I conducted a meeting of 


He started on his job unde, 
\ few 


several offices in adjacent towns. Oy; 
“shrinking violet’ stepped up to one 
of our best men, a big, strapping pro- 
ducer and smilingly asked, “How js 
the second best collector in the com. 
pany, to-night ?”” What a change train. 
ing can make when you have the right 
kind of clay with which to work! 

Not only does production improve 
due to training, but enthusiasm, inter. 
est and effort are stimulated due to ip. 
creased understanding. One often 
hears the old bromide that nothing 
succeeds like success. Training may 
not apparently benefit the star pro. 
ducer. It does, however, vitally affect 
the general level by saving the mar. 
ginal man, by raising the mediocre 
man to standard and by making the 
average man better. 


Not “Babying,” but Patience 


The man who receives some initial 
training never knows how much ad- 
vantage he has over the beginner who 
is told to “sink or swim.’ Likewise. 
time alone will prove to management 
the benefits of better performance 
directly traceable to an investment in 
a carefully planned training program. 

Turnover statistics of industry prove 
conclusively that the mortality rate of 
dismissals and resignations is highest 
in the ranks of the recent newcomers. 
Not all of these costly hirings and 
firings are due to inefficiency, however. 

Such factors as the lack of proper 
introduction to new bosses, fellow em- 
ployes, the job itself, and the strange 
environment cannot be discounted. 
Failure properly to follow up and 
check up the progress of new men 
often results in failure, disillusion- 
ment and disappointment. Some new 
men feel lost in the shuffle during 
those trying early days of readjust- 
ment. 

I hasten to qualify my recommenda- 
tion for close contact by “higher ups” 
with new men. I definitely have an ab- 
horrence of “babying” the man who is 
expected to succeed in the competitive 
battlefield of sales or collection work. 
The job requires too much individual 
persistence, ingenuity and initiative. 
Weak sisters must be sifted out and 
the sooner the better for all concerned. 
However, too often a lack of patience 
on the part of the new man’s superior 
plus a lack of proper orientation on 
the part of the beginner toward his 
job result in hasty severance of con 
nections. 

(The third part of this article wil 
appear in the October 20 issue o! 
SALES MANAGEMENT.) 
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Alarm Clock Sales Rise 
3s More Employes Get 
Back on the Job 


ne 

" , | 

is According to an executive of one 

" of the leading chain department stores 

2. _and confirmed by the sales records 

ht of alarm clock manufacturers—the 
sale of alarir -locks is a very reliable 

ve index to employment. 

f- “When a man is out of a job,” the 

n- store executive told SALES MANAGE- 

“1 MENT, ‘he doesn’t much care when 

ig he gets up and the longer he can sleep 

" the better pleased he is. 

)- “But when he gets a job the very 

ct first thing he does is to go out and 


t- buy an alarm clock, even if it is of 
the cheapest variety. He doesn’t want 


: to prejudice his chances of holding 
the new job by guessing at the time 
in the morning. 

“Our sales records sincé the first of 
June show an extraordinary pick-up 

i! in the sale of alarm clocks.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT checked his 

0 observations with executives of clock 

2 companies and their increased sales are 

t in direct relation to the upturn in 

€ employment as shown by official re- 

a leases from the NRA and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

e C. H. Granger, vice-president of 

f the Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 

t says: “There is no question but what 

' the sale of cheap alarm clocks has ad- 

i vanced very much during the months 

. of 1933 over the corresponding 

. months of 1932. However, our rec- 
ords are so kept that we cannot 

: separate these cheap alarm clocks from 


1 our other clocks, and cannot give you 
accurately the figures asked for. 
“However, I should say that, as far 


1 

as our company is concerned, we have 
; had an increase of at least 33 1/3 per 
: cent for this year over last year.” 


LA Courts Antipodeans 


Inspired, perhaps, by Roy W. Howard's 
report on the opportunities of American 
products across the Pacific (SM, September 
1), the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
announces that J. David Larson, trade 
counselor, will sail October 14 to present 
) the merits of the products of some 200 
Los Angeles County manufacturers to pros- 
pects in Hawaii, American Samoa, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Australia, Java, the Straits 
Settlements and Sumatra. 


PHOTOSTAILS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTOPRINT CORP | 


|42 Broadway 33West42™St 8OMaiden Lone | 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


PHOTOGKAPHS 


BARGAINS 1 LUXURY 


For as little as $3.00 a day you can enjoy the 
luxury and Minute Man Service of this famous 
hotel. Located in the smart Grand Central Zone, 
one block from Park Avenue. Restaurant prices 
are amazingly economical, too—luncheon 65c 
and dinner with dancing, $1.00, in the cool, care- 
fully conditioned air of the Silver Grill. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH AND LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Under Ralph Hitz Direction « Chas. E. Rochester, Manager 


Other Hotels under Ralph Hitz Direction: Book-Cadillac, Detroit; 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati; Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City; Van Cleve, Dayton 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED | 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 TO $25,000. | 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
23 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each | 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. 
as 


LINES WANTED 


LET US COVER NEW ENGLAND FOR YOU. 
We handle manufacturers’ accounts direct to Gas 
& Electric utilities. Also to plumbing supply job- 
bers. If you wish this market—write H. H. 
Skinner Co., 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, COLLEGE GRADU- 
ate, with wide contacts, seeks opportunity to build 
permanent career in sales promotion and advertis- 
ing department of progressive manufacturer.  Sell- 
ing experience ranges from Diesel engines to adver- 
tising agency's new business department; copy and 
direct mail experience heading mail sales depart- 
ment of leading financial advisory service. Sal- 
ary secondary. Excellent references. Immediately 
available. Winton Brown, 440 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y 


AVAILABLE WIDELY EXPERIENCED SALES 
Director—One who works,—not a chair warmer; 
Who knows markets and has had broad experience 
in co-ordinating jobber-dealer and consumer re- 
lations. Handled large torces of salesmen and 
has extensive acquaintance with distribution—even 
wagon distributors. Married. Can locate any- 
where. Clean history and a notable record for 
profit-making. Sees the peculiarities of the future 
markets and offers dependable and _ live ability. 
Technically trained and experienced in plant con- 
trol. Let’s meet! Address Box 387, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 


LONDON. Eng 


EM GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


itself unpopular in certain quarters where truthful- 

ness is more alleged: than actual, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT hereby champions the objectives of the revised Food 
and Drug Bill which will be presented in the early days of 
the next session of Congress. It is sponsored by Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
prominent member of “the brain trust.” This bill has 
come into being and has attained powerful backing because 
the collective efforts of the higher types of advertisers, agen- 
cies and publishers have failed to eliminate fraudulent and 
misleading advertising The factors primarily concerned 
have satisfied themselves on the basis of relative success, 
whereas the Government and the public are demanding 
the complete elimination of fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising. Failure to face the issue in this 100 per cent 
degree merely strengthens the probability of Government 
censorship. Under “the new deal” the Federal Government 
has undertaken by exacting methods to protect the public 
from the marketing of questionable and blue-sky securities. 
The dearth of new financing at this time when capi- 
tal financing is of far greater economic importance than 
short term commercial lending indicates clearly that at least 
the temporary result has been stagnation in capital 
financing. While we have indicated our approval of the 
objectives of the Tugwell-sponsored Bill, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT feels that there is grave danger that the specific 
provisions aiming to accomplish these objectives are in 
certain respects too severe and too bureaucratic, and that in 
consequence if some moderation does not occur before final 
passage, the effort to protect the public from misrepresenta- 
tion will end in spreading stagnation and unemployment 
through a considerable number of industrial centers. . . . 
Dr. Tugwell feels that the provisions of the law must go 
further than the actual administration thereof. We agree 
with him entirely where the claims of advertising can 
be clearly proved to be fraudulent or harmfully misleading. 
We believe the rank and file of advertisers, agencies and 
publishers share this opinion, but when it comes to the 
borderline cases where imagination, romance and even 
ballyhoo are involved, we do not believe the Government 
should be permitted to make arbitrary decisions. Where 
life or health is the issue, certainly nothing short of the 
truth should be tolerated, but in many other realms 
people do actually like to be cajoled. For example, 
take the case of toothbrushes. It is hard to believe that 
the public health can ever be harmed by still wider and 
more frequent use of toothbrushes. Hence, no matter what 
is said about them or claimed for them, the whole theory 
of Government censorship is displeasing. Even in the 
case of most cosmetics, it is hard to believe that most 
women buy on a health basis as much as they do to keep 


D: TUGWELL’S CRUSADE: At the risk of making 


up with styles of the moment. . . . Where the public 
health is in truth seriously concerned, the axe should falj 
heavily. Where the public health is not seriously menaced 
the axe should be withheld for the sake of minimizing the 
disruption of business which NRA and AAA have brought 
in so many different directions, also for the sake of maip. 
taining maximum employment, sales and profits in the 
food, drug and cosmetic industries. Our recent 
experience with alcoholic beverages shows that peo. 
ple prefer to be educated rather than legislated into their 
habits of living. Moreover, advertising as a form of litera. 
ture undoubtedly wins a certain amount of popularity be. 
cause it does not always ‘‘spoil a good story for the sake of 
a little truth.’ We think Dr. Tugwell will be wise if he 
steers the Bill along lines which are absolute where human 
life is at stake and along lines tempered with liberality 
where even the art of fiction does not fall on deaf ears, 
= ' = 

ALES PROMOTION MUST CONTINUE: While 
S the air is full of pro and con talk about the effect 

of NRA codes, the dislocations in purchasing 
power, volume of consumption, prices and volume of 
employment, a new line of thinking is gaining headway 
in Washington. It centers around the thought that if 
advertising can be eliminated or cut down materially, the 
spread between manufacturers’ producing costs and te- 
tailers’ selling prices can be greatly decreased. The 
further thought is that if prices are lowered through this 
means there will be a resultant increase in the volume of 
consumption and the volume of employment. SALES 
MANAGEMENT believes that nothing is or could be further 
from the truth. There are two great essentials to the 
restoration of prosperity, namely, (1) preservation of an 
adequate percentage of each dollar of goods sold for the 
sole and exclusive purpose of sales promotion; (2) recog- 
nition on the part of both Labor and Government that 
business must be made and kept profitable or otherwise 
Government will fail.... If it were not for advertising, 
most of the people in the United States would still be 
satisfied with bathrooms and bath equipment on “the gay 
nineties” basis of one bath a week. In England it is 
noticeable that sales promotion expenditures are rising in 
direct proportion to the increased volume of business and 
the steady progress toward prosperity which is currently 
occurring in that country. The space available does not 
permit of anything like full enumeration. Suffice it 
to add that Ford, Macy’s, A & P and the other greatest ex- 
ponents of minimum prices have 
found large-scale advertising and aes {| 
sales promotion indispensable “7 | 
to their corporate success. 
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